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SCHOOL HYGIENE: ‘* HALF-TIME,’’ VENTILATION, ETC.—II. 


BY PROF. J. N. 


AVE you any opinion, based on observation, 
of the so-called “ half-time system ?” 

The answers to this (ninth) question show 
very general ignorance upon the subject. 
There are 144 answers; 135 of which are 
**No ;’’ 6 are favorable ; 2 adverse ; and 1 
** favorable for factory children.’’ 

These ‘‘ half-time schools,’’ provided for 
children employed in factories and work- 
shops, have been extensively introduced in 
England, but are little known in this country. 
In these schools children secure daily in- 
struction for one-half the number of hours 
spent by children in the government schools. 
The system has been in operation for about 
3° years with gratifying results. If the re- 
ports of official inspectors are to be believed, 
these ‘‘half-time’’ scholars learn quite as 
much as the children who are in the schools 
twice as many hours per day; while at the 
same time true hygienic conditions are much 
better secured and the children secure training 
inmanuallabor. There is not the same men- 
tal danger in ‘‘half-time’’ schools ; children 
do not suffer as much from enforced quiet ; 
ventilation is better secured, and much is 
gained by the additional mental concentration 
which is possible. In one of the girls’ schools 
in Boston, the children are employed in sew- 
ing and cutting garments for two school hours 
each week, and yet the lessons ‘‘ were quite 
as well learned’’ as before. 

Dr. Philip P. Carpenter, of Montreal, is 





the only correspondent who has had practi- 
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cal acquaintanceship with the ‘* half-time’’ 
system in England, and hence his opinions 
are entitled to exceptionally great respect. 
Dr. Carpenter says: 

The industrial part uses pleasantly, healthfully and 
profitably the animal energies of the growing boy. 

It forms habits of obedience, quickness, care, 

industry and utility, in a manner much more agree- 
able to boy nature than the discipline and punish- 
ments of school; those habits being of the utmost 
importance in future life, in all occupations 
has a tendency to produce a race of men who know 
how to turn their hands to any kind of useful work, 
and to guide said hands by good heads Theschool 
part presents boys with heads not overworked, and 
bodies naturally developed. The study is pleasing 
diversion from the workshop. ‘The teacher instead 
of losing a large part of his time in more or less un- 
satisfactory attempts to get his class into working 
order, finds boys already brought to order by the dis- 
cipline of the shop. Each department helps the 
other, and is yet a relaxation from the other. 


Dr. Carpenter says that full as much is 
learned in these schools as in whole-time 


schools. 
Gen. H. K. Oliver, who has been constantly 
engaged in educational labors of various kinds 


for more than fifty years, says: 

It by no means follows that if a certain amount is 
learned in ¢Aree hours, twice as much will be learned 
in six hours. All experience is against it, to say 
nothing of its being invalidated by the nature of the 
subject itself. The last hour of school time of the 
double session is very unproductive; disproportion- 
ately so A point well taken in this connection 
is the uniform testimony that the concentration of at- 
tention, proved in England to have been the normal 
habit during the fewer hours, is the great auxiliary 
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in securing knowledge, the re-action in changing 
from bodily to mental labor helping this; and the 
habit of close attention when at manual work, being 
still operative when the change is being made. 

We are quite confident that the adoption 
of a system of ‘ half-time’’ schools, similar 
to that of England, would be a powerful edu- 
cational auxiliary in districts where children 
are employed in mines and factories. We 
have great confidence in the correctness of 
the opinions expressed by Dr. Carpenter and 
Gen. Oliver, but we are not entirely con- 
vinced that as much can be learned by this 
plan in three hours as now in six; yet far 
more than half as much; indeed, upon an 
average, especially in the case of young 
pupils, nearly as much, and in infant schools 
guite as much, and perhaps more. 

to. How can our schools be modified to improve 
their hygienic influence? (a.) Asto tasks and disci- 
pline. (4.) As to physical conditions. 

The reforms called for in the answers to 
this question (@), are: 


38| More cheerfulness, 
| Abolishing ‘“‘ marking,”” 
- 37| Pursuing fewer studies 
-. 32|More variety of exercises, 


Lightening tasks, 

More eaS teach- 
ers, 

Less routine in metho¢ 

Lightening discipline, 


The answers to (4) may be analyzed as fol- 
lows : 
Better ventilation, 


. 24 
16 


- 13 


77\ Better seats and desks 
. 27|Shorter sessions,...... 

a Better lighting... 

.- 21| More frequent rec 

| Fewer pupils to each ees ch- 


More equable heating. 

Regularity in daily ~ 
exercises, 

More frequent “change ‘and 
freedom of position, 


If unnatural incentives to study did not ex- 
ist probably there would have been little call 


for lightening tasks. ‘The other reforms called 
for are worthy of the most careful consider- 
ation. 

Defective ventilation is complained of in 
very emphatic terms. Common sense seems 
to fail entirely in matters of ventilation. 
Trustees and directors too often do not know 
the value of fresh air, and yet are too wise to 
be told. 

This makes the case most lamentable. A 
building on the warming and ventilation of 
which ‘‘ much thought and care have been 
bestowed’’ by the directors, was inspected, 
and this is thereport: ‘‘ I visited several of 
the rooms and found the air offensive in all 
to the smell, the odor being such as one 
would imagine old boots, dirty clothes and 
perspiration would make if boiled down to- 
gether ;’’ and yet those who erected this house 
called it a mode/. We have abundance of 
such ‘“ models.’’ Fresh air within doors 
costs money. ‘‘There’s the rub.’’ Venti- 
lation by the windows is almost criminal. 
Dr. Angus Smith says: ‘‘ Though foul air 
is a slow poison, we must not forget that a 
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blast of cold air may slay like a sword.’’ To 
ventilate properly a building to accommo- 
date 200 students will require but little less 
than $500, and yet it will probably save 
scores of precious lives. The air should be 
Jresh ; it should be warmed before entering 
the room ; it should leave the room as soon 
as it has been breathed once. Pure air should 
be insisted upon. Jf is cheap at any price. 
A paper on ‘The Ventilation of School- 
houses,’’ published in the report of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Health for 1871, 
ought to be read by every person who has 
anything to do with building school-houses, 
or it would pay him to visit the school at No. 
5 Otis Place, Boston. Thisis ‘‘ an instance 
of completely satisfactory arrangements for 
heating and ventilation, working well at all 
times, and supplying to the school-room, 
during severe winter weather, an atmosphere 
like that of June, in which one is warm 
enough ut a temperature of 65° F.’’ 

Some of the correspondents urge greater 
care in the location of school buildings and 
more attention to the condition of the sewers 
and privies, and it is time that an alarm be 
sounded in regard to the latter. Many thous- 
ands of deaths are paid yearly to the careless- 
ness and ignorance of those who select loca- 
tions for school-buildings and arrange the 
sewers and privies. We have in mind now 
an institution in this state and several in ad- 
joining states in which fevers have occurred 
the present year from these causes. Indeed, 
in one of these not less than two-thirds of 
the students had the fever, and several died. 
So it is in very many boarding schools, as 
well as private and public schools of various 
grades, and private homes all over the land. 
We are very confident that a majority of the 
cases of fevers result from these and similar 
causes, directly ; or indirectly, from the con- 
tamination of wells in their vicinity. Would 
it not be well to have medical inspectors who 
should inspect every school building in their 
district at least once per year at a time when 
they are not expected and report upon the 
sanitary condition of the school ; and if the 
environment of the pupils is such as to en- 
danger their health, such school should be 
condemned and closed by authority, till the 
influences prejudicial to good health be re- 
moved. Especially if a state compel the 
children to attend school, it ought at the 
same time to compel school authorities to 
erect such buildings and provide such accom- 
modations that the children eed not die be 
cause of this enforced attendance. 





It would be both interesting and profitable 
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to quote from the letters of the correspond- 
ents upon the several reforms proposed, but 
space will not permit. Each of the reforms 
called for in our analysis to the tenth ques- 
tion is a subject for most careful considera- 
tion and should be kept before the people. 
These various reformsare called for after earn- 
est thought, and express the deliberately 


formed opinions of educators of Massachu- 
setts and others, in carefully chosen and em- 
phatically pronounced words. 


—_——_———_ 
THE DULL SCHOLAR. * 
CELIA SANFORD. 


T was on a cheerless, frosty morning in May, that I 
wended my way tothe little school-house in N . 

which was to be thescene of my labors for the next four 
months, L[lovedteaching. It was my chosen occupa- 
tion, and I was never happier than when surrounded 
by atroop of wide-awake, rosy-cheeked boys and girls, 
striving to impart to them the first principles of lan- 
guage, and to train their young ideas how to shoot ; 
and on this particular morning, despite its dullness, 
my fancy was busy as I walked briskly along, weaving 
all sorts of bright, beautiful pictures for the pleasant 
summer months, As I neared the house my reverie 
was broken in upon by a chorus of youthful voices; 
but as I lifted the latch and entered, a hush fell over 
the little circle that surrounded the stove, and the 
whispered murmur, “It is the new teacher,” “It is the 
new teacher,”’ was the only sound which greeted me. 

I bowed smilingly to the little group of bright, eager 
faces, upturned so confidingly to mine, ard laying aside 
my hat and shawl, went up to the stove, in which a 
bright fire was glowing, and held my hands for a mo- 
ment over it, 

“ This is a very nice fire,” I remarked; “ I am glad 
some one has taken the pains to build it.” 

** Charlie built it, because he said the new teacher 
would be chilly this raw morning,” said a bright-eyed 
boy of seven summers, the first one who had spoken. 

“ And who is Charlie, that I may thank him?” I 
asked, laying my hand on the little fellow’s head. 

«Oh, it’s Charlie Steele! he’s gone back home to 
get his books. He forgot them.” 

“He always forgets them. He’s so dreadfully 
dull,” said a little girl who was standing near me. 

“* Not so very dull, is he, when he has thought to 
build such a nice fire!’’, I asked smilingly. 

“© teacher, you can’t think how dull he is!”’ said 
a third voice, which belonged to a curly, flaxen-haired 
girl of ten. “ He reads in the second reader, and has 
to spell out ’most all his words, and he is thirteen years 
old, too! O my! you can’t think how dull he is!”’ 

“And the more he studies, the more he don’t learn !”” 
broke in another eager, childish voice. They were 
evidently determined to make me understand the hope- 
lessness of the case. 

While we had been speaking there had been sev- 
eral new arrivals, and now a touch of the bell brought 
the scholars to their seats, and taking my little Bible 
from my basket, I read a few verses, and commenced 
the exercises of the day. 

Half an hour later the door opened, and a boy, 
whom I took at once to be Charlie Steele, entered, 
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and swaggering across the room, took his seat. A 
suppressed titter ran around the room, and knowing 
glances met mine, which seemed to say: ‘“ This-is 
Charlie,” “‘ This is Charlie Steele;’’ and truly his ap- 
pearance was anything but prepossessing. His clothes 
were pitched on awry, his shirt collar unbuttoned, his 
hair uncombed, and his hands and face unwashed® I 
saw all this at a glance, while I kept on with my in- 
structions to a class of little girls, as though there had 
been no interruption. 

When the second reader class was called, Charlie 
took his place with them. He was much taller, and 
older than any of the class, and had an awkward, 
half-bashful, half-ashamed manner, which seemed to 
say that he felt himself degraded in occupying a posi- 
tion ina class the membersof which were all so much 
younger than himself, When he came to read he was 
much embarrassed, and cast furtive glances, and made 
a dodging motion as though he expected to be beaten, 
which pained me exceedingly. His spelling was no 
better than his reading; he missed nearly every word, 
and these two studies were all he pursued. 

*« Did you ever study geography, or mental arith- 
metic, Charlie ?”’ I asked. 

“ No, ma’am, I haint got no books,” he stammered 
out, ; 

“ «Mother thinks he ought not to study other branches 
till he has learned to read and spell better,’’ his sister 
explained. 

By this time I had learned that two neatly dressed, 
bright looking girls, one older and one younger than 
himself, were his sisters, and a little boy of eight years, 
who read very well in the third reader, was his brother. 

The third day at noon I sat down to ponder about 
what was to be done with my dull boy. It did not 
seem to me to be altogether dullness, but what it was 
I could not make out. He had a sullen, dogged ex- 
pression of countenance, which I thought might be 
the result of the treatment he received; for it was 
evident enough that the scholars—his brothers and 
sisters not excepted—all thought him but a little re- 
moved from an idiot. Failing in my cogitations to 
get any light upon the subject, I resolved to go home 
with him that very night and study the case there. 

While I was musing the door opened, and Charlie 
entered, and advancing to the window looked sullenly 
out. 

‘¢Why are you not playing with the rest of the 
scholars, Charlie ?’”’ I asked. 

“They don’t want me with them,” he said morosely, 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

‘I expect it is because I am so stupid,” he replied. 

“‘ But you are not really stupid, are you, Charlie ?”” 

‘¢ That’s what they all say.”’ 

* All who?” 

“ The scholars and everybody,” 

*« But you do not mean to be stupid ?” 

“TI can’t help it. I’d give anything, Miss Tracy, 
if I was like the other boys; but I aint, and never 
shall be. Nobody likes me, and if I tried ever so 
hard to learn, and to be good, they would just laugh 
at me and knock me around, and it’s no use trying,” 
and he burst into tears. 

I was encouraged. ‘‘ There is some good in him 
after all,” I said to myself, ‘and I’ll see if it cannot 
be brought out.” 

‘‘ Charlie” I said, “ I know that you can become a 
different boy, and if you will try, I’ll help you.” 

“Do you really think I could, Miss Tracy ‘es he 
asked, with more of eagerness than I had seen in his 
face. 
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“T am sure of it: we will see what can be done, 
any way, I am going home with you to-night, and 
we will talk about it.” 

During the afternoon exercises I often encountered 
Charlie’s eyes fixed upon me with an imploring, wist- 
fu) look that went straight to my heart. It was evi- 
dent that he had not been used to kindly words, and 
I took courage. 

I went to Mr. Steele’sthat night and was very kindly 
received. I soon saw that my dull boy was treated 
as an inferior, both by parents and children. That 
he was inferior in many respects to the other children, 
I did not question, but why that inferiority, if it ex- 
isted, should be increased by injudicious treatment, I 
could not understand, Not that he was treated un 
kindly, but he was kept in the background, and if he 
chanced to speak, which was seldom, it was painfully 
evident that the other members of the family were 
mortified, and in truth his words and manners were 
awkward enough, even more so than at school. If he 
moved across the room some unlucky stool or chair 
was sure to upset, or the dog or cat would give un- 
mistakable evidence that their rights had been intruded 
upon. If he passed his plate at table, over would go 
a cup of coffee, or a glass of water would deluge the 
butter plate; or the castor be severely jolted, greatly 
to the discomfiture of the mother. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Steele remarked: 
“1 am afraid, Miss Tracy, that you will have a task 
with our Charlie here. It is next to impossible for 
him to learn. The rest of the children learn easily. 
Why, Freddy, here, is, as you must know, a much 
better scholar. I have kept him in school ever since 
he was five years old, but he never seems to make 
much advancement, and I have made up my mind to 
withdraw him from school after this term, if he does 
no better.” 

I stole a glance at Charlie who was sitting uneasily 
in his chair, at a little distance from me, and the look 
of utter discouragement that rested upon the face of 
the neglected boy awoke all my sympathy, and I 
longed to take him in my arms, and whisper words of 
comfort in his ear. I had found the key to the whole 


mystery. Ifthe parents looked upon him as a dullard, | 


and treated him as such, the children would, as a mat- 
ter of course, and, as a consequence, others would do 
the same; and it was hardly to be expected that 
teachers would interest themselves in such a neglect- 
ed specimen of humanity, unless, indeed, they were 
actuated by a broader sense of duty than many of them 
seem to be. 

That night, alone in my little room, I prayed long 
and earnestly that I mignt have wisdom to discern 
and understand the way in which to lead the youth- 
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very hard, Ithink that ina month’s time, if I should 
introduce you to Charles Steele you would scarcely 
know the boy.” He smiled faintly and said— 

“I don’t see as there is much chance for a fellow. 
Everybody beats and knocks me around. It is the 
first time I have ever been in school three days with- 
out having had a dozen floggings. Everybody has such 
a drive on me, and thinks me so dull that it is no 
use trying.” 

“* Not everybody, Charlie; I don’t think you are 
so very dull; you are backward and discouraged, 
that is all. But only think, some of our best and 
smartest public men were as backward and awkward 
at your age as you are, and had as few advantages, 
Why, it seems to me as if I could look away into the 
future and see Mr. Charles Steele occupying a po- 
sition of honor and “usefulness among his fellow-men, 
that any man would be proud of. And if I could in 
any way contribute to your assistance in this matter, 
I should feel amply repaid for long years of toil and 
labor.” I noticed that his eye brighterfed as I spoke, 
but his voice trembled as he said : 

“TI wish father and mother thought about it as you 
do, There would be some use in trying then.” 

** Never mind; they will come to think as I do be- 
fore this term closes if you really try to improve. 
Now, Charlie, will you promise to do just as I 
direct ?”’ 

‘I would do anything to please you, Miss Tracy ; 
you are the only friend I have.” 

“Oh, but you must not give way to such thoughts, 
Never mind what people think of you till you have 
learned to command their respect. Now, in the first 
place, I want you to come here to-morrow morning 
with your face and hands as clean as soap and water 
can make them, your hair neatly brushed, your shoes 
blackened, and your clothes tidily put on; and be 
sure that you are in the school-house five minutes 
before nine. Will you, Charlie?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I will. I can do all that as well as 
not. 

* Well that will do for the first lesson,” I said, 
looking at my watch, and proceeding to ring the 
bell; but Charlie lingered by my side as though he 
wished to speak. 

“ Did you want anything?” I asked. 

“Miss Tracy, would you just as lief that I read 
alone ? They laugh at me sowhen I make mistakes.”’ 

“* We will see,” I replied. 

When it was time for the second reader class, I 
took a book from my basket, saying, “I have a new 
lesson book in which I would like Charlie Steele to 


” 


| read, but in that case it would be necessary that he 


ful footsteps of my pupil; so that I might have the | 


love, and patience, and perseverance requisite to my 
task; and before I slept I felt that my prayer would 
be answered. 

I had no opportunity to speak again with Charlie 
till the next noon. It was a bright, sunmy day, and 
as soon as the scholars had eaten their dinners, they 
went out to the woods to gather wild flowers. When 
they were gone Charlie came to my side with a most 
dejected, woe-begone expression of countenance. 

“What is it, Charlie ?”’ I asked, cheerfully. 

*“O Miss Tracy!” he began, “ you said yesterday 
that you thought I might become a different boy, but 
I guess you don’t think so now.” 

“Indeed I do!” I replied with warmth. “I am 
more than ever convinced of it ; it depends much upon 
your own will and exertions; and if you will try 





read alone. Would you be willing to gratify me, 
Charlie ?”’ 

“ Yes, ma’am,” he replied, with an appreciative 
smile. 

““T’m so glad, Miss Tracy,” said little seven-year- 
old Mary Wells, “ ’cause he reads so slow, and keeps 
us waiting.” 

“ Well, never mind! Mary, you oughtn’t to speak 
out in school unless you are spoken to.” 

The next morning Charlie was at the school-house 
before me, and the change in his appearance was 
really surprising. He was neatly attired, and much 
of the listless expression had gone out of his face, 
and in its stead, I could plainly see that a spirit of 
interest was awakened. 

« Well done, Charlie,” I said. “ This is a good 
beginning. Now get your speller and let me give 
you a lesson before the other scholars arrive. The 
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lesson is long, but it is not very hard, Will you try 
to master it?” 

“T will try hard, Miss Tracy;” and he did. He 
searcely took his eyes off the book the whole morn- 
ing, and when his class was called upon to spell, he 
missed only one word. I then gave him short lessons 
in the numbers and abbreviations, and at the end of 
the first month he had mastered them, and the mul- 
tiplication table. And in all that time he had never 
once been late, or untidy in his appearance, and 
more than that, he had gained the respect of his 
school-fellows. That night he lingered after the other 
scholars had retired, to ask— 

“ Don’t you think, Miss Tracy, that I might learn 
to write ?”’ 

“Wait a moment,’ I replied, and going to my 
desk, I penned a little note to his mother, asking 
that Charlie be furnished with a mental arithmetic 
and writing materials. These came promptly, and I 
staid half an hour every night after the school was 
dismissed to téach him how to use them. 

When once he got started he advanced rapidly, 
and, at the end of the second month, geography was 
added to his list of studies. This he studied at home, 
and came every morning prepared with his recitations. 

“ Why, Miss Tracy!’’ said his father to me one 
day, “ you have converted our dull boy into a book- 
worm, ‘The transformation is really wonderful.” I 
will do his parents the justice to say that when they 
learned that he was really trying to improve, they 
spared no pains to help and encourage him. 

Well, the time came at last, for school ‘to close. I 
think I never enjoyed aterm as I did that. I had 


worked hard and was rewarded with a sweet con- 
sciousness that my labors had not been altogether in 


vain, It was with real regret that I parted with my 
scholars, especially with Charlie; but he promised 
he would never relapse into his former listlessness. 

“ There will be no need, Miss Tracy,” he said, 
“ for nobody laughs at me now, and it is much easier 
to learn than I supposed. It was all because I had 
got discouraged and didn’t try.” 

Soon after I left N., I removed with my parents to 
another part of the state, That was seventeen years 
ago. Last month I was spending a few days with 
an old friend in the pleasant town of B. One day 
the little daughter of my hostess was ill and a phy- 
sician was called. I happened to be in the room 
when he came in, and after a few moments, during 
which I was conscious that he was scanning my face, 
closely, he addressed me with— 

“Pardon me, madam, but may I enquire if your 
name is Evelyn Tracy ?”’ 

“ That was my name formerly,” I replied, but I 
do not recollect having met you before.” 

My name is Charlie Steele, he replied rising, and 
extending his hand, while a glow of pleasure lighted 
up every feature of his manly countenance. 

“ What! not little Charlie Steele that used to be 
one of my pupils in N 

“The very same—your dull Charlie’” 

“This is really a pleasant meeting,” I said, as 
soon as I could comprehend that the tall, noble 
looking, self-possessed man before me was really my 
former pupil. “I had not expected such a pleasure, 
I have never heard a syllable from you since I left 

id . 

“ Well, if you will accept an invitation to tea this 
afternoon, I will drive over for you. My wife will 
be very happy to entertain you, and we wil] have an 
Opportunity to talk over old times.’’ 
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With the greatest pleasure I accepted his invitation, 
and when he was gone I enquired of my friend what 
she knew of the doctor. She informed me that she 
knew nothing of his early life, but that he had com- 
menced practice in the town six years before, and 
had been as a young physician, eminently successful. 

The carriage came in the afternoon, and in a few 
moments I was set down at the door of a tasteful 
dwelling just in the outskirts of the town. 

“TI would not have my residence in the busy part 
of the town, remarked the doctor, because I wished 
my family to enjoy the luxuries of the sunshine and 
pure air,” 

At the door a sweet-faced lady met me, whom the 
doctor introduced as his wife. She led me into the 
parlor saying, “I am most happy to meet the lady to 
whom the doctor says he owes all his success in life.” 

It was a sunny, cosy, pleasant parlor. My eye 
took in at a glance the open piano, the centre-table 
covered with magazines and newspapers, the hanging 
baskets of trailing money-wort, the stand of petunias 
and verbena in the open window, and the engravings 
and chromos upon the walls, and then it came back 
and rested upon the sweet, fair lady, who was seated 
in a low rocker beside the doctor, and I could not 
help thinking that this same doctor was a very fortu- 
nate, as well as a very happy man. 

Presently the door opened and two beautiful chil- 
dren came in, The doctor arose and leading them to 
me, placed the hand of the eldest in mine saying, 
“This is Evelyn Tracy Steele, and this is Charlie, 
may he never be as dull a lad as was his father.” 

“ The doctor will insist that he was the dullest of 
boys. It isn’t true, is it Mrs. Ballard?” asked Mrs. 
Steele. 

Before I could reply the doctor asked—“ Do you 
remember, Mrs. Ballard, of once telling me that it 
seemed as if you could look into the future and see 
me occupying a position of honor and usefulness ?” 

“IT remember, and think I must have been blessed 
for a moment with a prophet’s ken.” 

“Well, that prophecy, or whatever it was, has been 
the making of me. I have kept it before my mind 
through all my years of study. It has been an incen- 
tive to me in many an hour of darkness and discour- 
agement, but I did not expect the privilege of seeing 
and thanking you.” 

We spent a few hours most delightfully, and when, 
in the evening, I returned to the home of my hostess, 
I felt as if I had not lived wholly in vain; as if my 
feeble labors had been, in one instance, at least, 
crowned with success and blessing. And now I have 
penned this little story with the hope that if theeye of 
some over-worked teacher should light upon it, she 
may find in it an incentive to persevere in her labors, 
hoping that the reward so grateful to the toiler will 
come at last. 

npkeugmemaliiieiaies 

IN EVERY soul of man, by the giving of joy or the 
giving of suffering, by a thousand means, each fitted 
to a thousand characters, God will do his conquering 
work, It is wonderful how life grows great in the 
illimitable atmosphere and landscape of this thought; 
how invigorating becomes the air of action; how 
time and its weariness, and space and its overwhelm- 
ingness, vanish away; and our life is lived in the 
eternal world, watching with faithful and enkindled 
eyes the mighty purposes of God moving onward like 
a sunlit river, whose banks are love and justice, to 
their fulfillment in the assimilation of all spirits to 
Himself.— Brooke. 
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DEFECTS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


N an article which recently appeared in 
the Philadelphia Press, Mr. D. QO. Kel- 
logg points out what he considers defects in 
our system of public education. The follow- 
ing paragraphs contain his criticisms: 
‘* Another difficulty, besides that of a 
mixed and misguided patronage, lies in the 


fact that we have hardly yet learned to classify | 


our schools to suit the different prospects and 
aims of the youth. 
tem a boy may be preparing for college ; but 
he must go on, step by step, through the pri- 
mary, intermediate and grammar schools, un- 
til he comes to the high school. Yet each 
of these schools is organized to give the best 
education to children, on the theory that they 
may not go beyond an intermediate or gram- 
mar-school grade. 
had two boys brought to him, one of whom 
he could keep only three years, and then 
must turn him out in the world, and the other 
of whom he could have for ten years to do 


his best with him, he would not lay out the | 
same course for both during the three years | 
There are some | 


they were to be together. 


j 2 r . a | 
things that the three-year boy must get as | 


soon as possible, lest he never get them at all ; 
there are some things which his very limited 


opportunities would invest with a dispropor- | 


tionate value. He may find himself depend- 
ent some day solely on his penmanship, or 
his arithmetic, or some comparative table of 
weights and measures. But the ten-year boy 
has altogether another outlook on life—dif- 
ferent purposes to fulfill. For his success, 
and for the economy of his time, some things 
should be required of him early in his course, 
which the three-year boy needs never to learn 
at all. 

‘‘Here, then, is a serious drawback with our 
public school system. It is admirable, per- 
haps, for those whose opportunities are lim- 
ited in time ; but it is slow and wasteful for 
the boy who has a high aim before him. Of 
course it will not do to say that the waste is 
of little consequence to the boy who can de- 
vote years to study. 


shall make less achievement. Fidelity to his | 


interests demands not that he shall be set at 
useless tasks, not that he shall go over the 
same ground in different grade rooms, not 
that he shall pick up elementary knowledge 
out of place, but that he shall be advanced 
to the highest achievements in the most rapid 
way. The matter comes down to this: We 
are educating all our children alike, espe- 
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In the public school sys- | 


Clearly, if a good teacher | 


That is to say that he | 
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cially in the earlier stages of their course, 
and yet these children have very different 
destinies before them. The public schools 
are for the people. They are bound to do 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 
| If nine-tenths of their boy pupils are morally 
certain to turn out mechanics, or storekeep- 
ers, or clerks, the public schools should keep 
that in mind, and furnish them with such in- 
formation as would prove most valuable to 
| them in such vocations. But it is rather out 
|of character to train a boy who is to be a 
| thorough thinker and scholar, as if God had 
'denied him such a prospect, for half his 
school years. If this alternative is true of 
our public schools, then somebody is de- 
frauded—either the hurried scholar is not 
| getting what he ought to have, or the other 
is not. 

‘It is high time that we came to reflect in 
this country that, as specific differences exist 
in the fortunes and aims of boys, so there 
should be specific differences of educational 
treatment. A system that proposes to itself 
real scholarship, a life not simply of kitchen 
and bench utilities, but of the utilities of 
disciplined thought, ought to stand on an- 
other basis from one that seeks only to do 
the best it can for those who cannot become 
_scholars. Nor can we well put this discrimi- 
|nation too early. Weare very far from mak- 
ing this mistake in anything we have thus far 
| undertaken. 

*‘Other objections, scarcely less serious, 
and dependent perhaps on the facts already 
'stated, come to mind. All through our 
| modern schools there seems to be a deterior- 
ation of the teaching capacity. Children 
| do not study with the zest and mental vigor 
that they used. At least it seems as if we 
get less results in the same time. Whether 
this be so or not, there are two things that 
might well be amended in our public and 
other schools. The first is the loss of per- 
sonal power. The power to educate is the 
power of a kind of personal communication. 
The ability to stimulate the pupil’s mind, a 
magnetic attraction upon it, a personal im- 
pulse—these are the vital factors in educa- 
tion. But now we run scholars from room 
to room, and from teacher to teacher, every 
|few months. The teacher becomes almost 
| nothing, the system everything. 
; ‘‘The more this is done, the more will stu- 
| dies be so methodized that at last we may 
| find our children taught, not so much the 
| matter of knowledge, as a process of stating 
| it. For example, we have known of children 
in a grammar class who could beautifully put 




















a sentence into brackets and parallelograms, 
but who did not know what parsing meant ; 
of <hildren who could glibly go through a 
series of statements and not understand a 
word of them. One of the consequences of 
too minute and extensive systematizing is the 
sacrifice of the understanding to the mem- 
ory. More than this, analysis and relation 
are means to exercise the pupil’s power of ap- 
plication and reflection. He ought to be 
made to find his own methdds to as great an 
extent as possible. If everything is given to 
him methodized we weaken his mind, just 
as we can destroy the tone of the stomach by 
giving it pure nutriment without waste. 

‘‘Under our highly-wrought mechanism, 
running not only through graded rooms, but 
books as well, it becomes possible for incom- 
petent teachers to sustain themselves. Any 
one can qualify himself to teach a six months’ 
course by a defined method, without having 
much grasp on the matter of his teaching, or 
much enthusiasm for his work. One great 
need to be met in an academical course such 
as we have here suggested, and propose to 
speak of more definitely in another article, 
is a class of teachers much better qualified 
for their work than are commonly to be 
found. In it the system will be of less ac- 
count than the teaching capacity of the in- 
structors. And a good teacher ought not to 
be taken from his scholars in a few months, 
ora year. He ought to have a fair chance 
to study them and adapt himself to them. 
This is indispensable to thoroughness. He 
must be able to give that supervision which 
will assure him that the pupil has lost no link 
in his course, got over nothing without un- 
derstanding it.’ 


— 
> 


THE PARENT AND TEACHER.—VI. 





BY ELIAS SCHNEIDER, 


| PROPOSE, in this article, to answer the 
question, to whom belongs properly the 
duty of giving to the young the moral and 
religious culture which their nature needs as 
much as it does mental training? The 
youth is not only a thinking being, but there 
are also slumbering within him longing 
desires for a better and happier home than 
can be found here below. Who shall in- 
struct him in matters pertaining to these 
sacred interests, and teach him how he may be 
able fully to satisfy these wants of his spiritual 
nature? This duty belongs, unquestionably 
and most emphatically to the parents, and 
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especially to the mother. To her the child 
shows the first smiles and signs of love. In 
her the little one confides without any re 
serve. Everything the mother teaches the 
child believes with an unfaltering faith. In 
her hearing the little one utters its first ac- 
cents in prayer to Our Father above; and 
there is nothing of the incidents of child- 
hood which is recollected with greater pleas- 
ure than that of kneeling at the mother’s 
knee in the attitude of prayer. How many 
of those now fallen, and long held by the 
evil one in vice and misery, wish themselves 
back to those happy days! If, then, the 
mother can teach so effectually, that her les- 
sons of love and religion remain impressed 
upon the heart forever, how cruel to think 
of depriving her of this high and sacred 
trust. It is she that can most effectually 
mould the tender mind and cultivate best 
the affections. And how readily we can see 
in the conduct of a youth whether or not 
this duty has been well performed. When 
a pupil enters my school-room the first time 
I can judge what kind of a mother he has, 
or at least what kind of training he has had 
at home. 

But, in saying that this part of a child’s 
education belongs so much to the mother, I 
do not mean to be understood that a faith- 
ful teacher can be indifferent in regard to 
such instruction, and that he has no duty 
whatever to perform in this matter. The 
mother, if faithful to her trust, does indeed 
plant the seed, but the teacher, if conscien- 
tious and seriously in earnest, will treat with 
great tenderness the delicate germ that has 
commenced already to put forth the tender 
leaf. Wise and careful encouragement from 
him will promote its growth very pleasantly. 
Occasions for such an exercise of his influ- 
ence occur very frequently in the school- 
room. A teacher’s moral principles often 
show themselves in the government of his 
school; they are even a part of those influ- 
ences which form the character of his pupils. 

But, however excellent the influence of 
moral principles, exemplified in the conduct 
of a teacher, may be upon the minds of 
those entrusted to his care, it will not of 
itself be sufficient to guide them safely over 
the rough waves of life, and to lead them 
securely through the temptations that will 
beset them in the dangerous struggles of 
manhood. Unless these same principles 
take possession of their own hearts, they 
must make shipwreck of all the hopes of 
kind and anxious parents. Ye fathers and 
mothers, why are ye so extremely solicitous 
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when your children are about to launch out 
into the open sea of life in their own barks? 
Why are loving eyes suffused with tears when 
a son or a daughter leaves the parental roof 
to go away to live with another, leaving 
many hills and valleys between you and him 
or her? This anxiety is not a weakness of 
foolish parental hearts. You know from 
your experience what life is; and you know, 
too, that many are vanquished in the battle 
in which the strength of principles must be 
tested, and that many sink under the weight 
of cares that must be borne. Life is not a 
mere dream ; it is a stern reality. And how 
sad is the reflection, that so many never learn 
the truth of this reality until the stream of 
time, upon which they are hurried along, per- 
cipitates them down a destructive cataract. 
Then the truth of Solomon’s proverb is liter- 
ally verified, ‘‘ There is a way which seemeth 
right unto a man, but the end thereof are 
the ways of death.’’ 

Be careful, then, in selecting your teach- 
ers. You may have done well your part in 
the work of implanting correct principles in 
the hearts of your dear ones, and in impress- 
ing on their minds those solemn truths that 
should find permanent lodgment in their 
spiritual natures. But, should they after- 
wards come under the influence of a selfish 
and cold-hearted instructor in the school- 
room; under the influence of one who fears 
neither God nor man; who ‘‘ walketh in the 
counsel of the ungodly, and standeth in the 
way of sinners and sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful,’’ your good work may be speedily 
undone. You may teach correctly the prin- 
ciples of morality, but the teacher may undo 
all by acts and words that are at war with 
your precepts. 

The business of educating and of training 

- the young is, then, a work that belongs to the 
parent and teacher conjointly. If they labor 
harmoniously, each one doing his part faith- 
fully in his own sphere, the work will be 
done well. If you have sown the good seed, 
and the teacher feels it his duty sacredly to 
respect your work and delights in seeing it 
bearing good fruit, your children will, in all 
probability, be a comfort to you in your old 
age, a period of life in which many must 
‘‘eat the bread of sorrow,’’ on account of 
wayward and undutiful children. 

It may not be out of place here to say a 
few words in regard to the reading of the 
Bible in the school-room. This book cer- 
tainly contains the best code of morals, and 
the finest precepts of social and civil life that 
have ever been given into the hands of man. 
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But does the mere formal reading of the 
Bible in the school-room, as it is most gen- 
erally read, produce the good results that 
follow the practice of the principles it incul- 
cates? I fear it does not. At any rate, 
when mere partisan feelings are the driving 
power at the bottom of this practice, no 
good can result from it. I do use the Bible 
in my own school, but I select carefully 
what I know to be properly adapted to the 
minds of the children; and I often accom- 
pany my reading with appropriate remarks 
on what is read, showing the pupils how the 
facts recorded can be seen repeated in the 
actions of men even now in our own time; 
and how the moral principles set forth are 
applicable and binding on men in all stations 
and conditions of life. No one has ever 


found fault with the course I thus pursue, 
and I feel sure that no one ever will, no 
matter what his religious creed may be. No 
parent can be displeased with that instructor 
who endeavors to teach his pupils lessons 
only of kindness and love. 


a 
‘THE MORNING BREAKETH.” 


[ The following beautiful little essay comes to us 
through the hands of an earnest lady school director 
of Chester county, from a lady teacher equally in 
earnest.—ED. } 

S the departing sun casts his lingering 
A rays over the face of nature, the last 
‘* good-night ’’ is spoken and in an ancient 
looking building, dignified by the title of 
school-house; a teacher slowly closes the 
open desk, and with the accustomed force of 
habit bars the heavy shutters, turns the key 
in the door, and free for a time from the 
odor of musty books, and the sight of long 
columns of figures, out into God’s blessed 
air and sunlight thoughtfully wends her way 
home. Up the rugged hill and across the 
valley her steps proceed, while over her mind 
floods of enquiring thought are rapidly rush- 
ing. What have I done to-day? Have I 
chased away the mists of doubt from any 
mental vision? Have I made one lasting 
impression upon any young mind? Have I 
inspired one nobler, loftier thought? Have 
I awakened a desire for better things in one 
aspiring soul? and am [| entitled to the re- 
ward of the ‘good and faithful servant ?’’ 
Or, on the contrary, have I wounded some 
little, timid, shrinking heart, by a sharp re- 
proof for apparent negligence? checked 
some honest enquiry for knowledge, by my 
own assumed superiority? driven back 
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dwarfed and crippled one thought which, if 
encouraged and expanded by my instruction, 
might in the future have borne rich fruit ? 

As day succeeds day, and night closes 
upon our labors, do such thoughts ever arise 
tous? To each of us life is varied with al- 
ternate shade and sunshine; trials, annoy- 
ances and disappointments, each have their 
allotted time and place, throwing over us, at 
times, the sombre mantle of night, and shut- 
ting out every ray of light from our souls, 
causing us to exclaim, ‘‘ Will the day ever 
dawn again ?’’ 

But after these long days has not each of 
us sought, in ‘‘nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep,’’ to banish the dark vision? 
and in another world sweet fancies fill the 
resting hours. Now, when the vital powers 
renew their strength, we are aroused by the 
beams of a distant orb chasing away the 


shades of night, and casting golden rays} 


over valley and mountain. Catching the in- 
spiring influence of its radiance, we feel the 
wasted strength renewed, and involuntarily 
exclaim, ‘‘ Lo! the morning breaketh.’’ Yes, 
after every night, however dark, anon will 
come the morning. 

How often, out on the broad ocean, the 
mariner watches, with throbbing heart, the 
fearful clouds that portend the coming gale. 
He strengthens his vessel and waits, prayer- 
fully we trust, until its force is spent. The 
blackness of night is around him, and he in- 
tently gazes into the east for one trace of the 
coming day. It comes at last, slowly dis- 
persing the dark mists, the danger is past, 
and he joyfully exclaims, ‘‘The morning 
breaketh !”’ 

The merchant, buffeting the rise and fall 
of mercantile ventures, with pictures of bills 
to be cancelled, notes to be redeemed and 
credit to be obtained, while his honor is just 
balancing in the scale, finds the darkness 
enveloping him. He is almost ready to sink, 
when a friend (sent by a Power that knew 
his need, ) aids him and his credit is saved, 
and in gratitude he whispers to the Throne 
on high, ‘‘ For me the morning breaketh!’’ 

Such, I trust, will be our reward, fellow- 
teachers, when we turn weary, almost heart- 
sick, from our field of labor, feeling that we 
have accomplished apparently nothing. But 
will we not find that on some fertile soil the 
seed we have sown has grown and blossomed ? 
Is there not now, from the seed we have 
scattered, a flowering for the spring-time? 
Is not the morning dawning in our school- 
rooms ? in our county? in our state? 

From our own fair land, to ignorant Spain, 


THE GREAT TELESCOPE MAKER, 
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despotic Russia, and heathen China the 
mists of ignorance and superstition are being 
gradually dispersed, by the sun of liberty 
and intelligence. Are not the teachings of 
those who have labored as we are laboring, 
even now advancing the cause of justice and 
morality? Is not the tree of education ex- 
tending far and wide its branches and bear- 
ing fruit for the reaper ? 

Are not cultivated minds striving to in- 
crease virtue and set a seal upon vice? Are 
not the teachers of our land rearing the 
young mind to love the good and hate the 
vile? Are not some of the dark features of 
sin yielding to the fairer ones of moral rec- 
titude? Lord Brougham says, ‘‘I trust more 
to the schoolmaster, armed with his primer, 
than I do to the soldier in full military 
array, for upholding and extending the liber- 
ties of our country.”’ 

We are only stewards of the talents com- 
mitted to us, and it rests with us whether we 
bury them in the earth or strengthen and in- 
crease them by use, so that in the advance- 
ment of Christian knowledge and virtue we 
may exclaim, with joy, ‘‘The morning in- 
deed breaketh !”’ 

And when the life which we are so earnest- 
ly striving to make useful, is passing into the 
shrouded mists of the dark valley, we may 
awake to find that we shall need no more 
light, either of the sun or meon, but that the 
breaking of the morning has ended in one 
long, perfect day. 


—__—_@—__—— 


THE GREAT TELESCOPE MAKER. 


HE Boston correspondent of the WV. Y. Graphic 
recently visited the workshops of Mr. Allan 
Clark at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and furnishes a 


very interesting description of the same. Among 
other things the correspondent says : 

Mr. Clark is just entering his seventy first year, 
but were it not for his long snow-white hair and the 
tremulousness of his hands, one would never sup- 
pose him to be much more than fifty. All his move- 
ments are agile and his step is firm and even; his 
face is well and strongly defined, the features are reg- 
ular, there is a look of tarnestness in the eyes, and 
around the lips sparkles the warmth of cheerfulness 
and benevolence. His manners are singularly free 
and open, betokening unbounded confidence in hu- 
man nature, and are thrice pleasing and elegant. 
His speech is dignified and still not cold and conven- 
tional, Whatever he says appears honest, attuned 
to thought, and to the point. He enjoys the society 
of his friends, and is a valuable friend himself. 
Though not indifferent to honors, he does not court 
them nor think them the chief end of industry. Some 
years ago a learned society in Boston desired to grant 
the Rumford medal to Mr. Clark. One of the con- 
tingencies of such a bestowal was that the recipient 
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should first prepare an essay on his chosen theme of 
study and pursuit. Mr, Clark was then at work on 
the “ National Telescope,’”’ and declared his unwill- 
ingness to consume valuable time in the preparation 
of the essay. If the scientific committee should con- 
sent to visit him at his place of business he would 
cheerfully give them the required essay viva voce. 
The committee came and departed; not long after 
Mr. Clark received the medal. 

But I am digressing somewhat from my main sub- 
ject. Mr. Clark first “ piloted’? me through the 
machine shop, where several lathes and a small 
upright engine were in action. Here I observed 
nothing very striking, and passed into another room 
where we were shown the several parts, made of 
iron, of the new telescope, which Mr. McCormick, a 
Chicago gentleman, has ordered as a donation to a 
college in Virginia. This telescope isto rank among 
the first of its kind, and is intended to reveal every- 
thing possible in the heavens. The cost of the in- 
strument will not range far from forty-five thousand 
dollars. The disk especially attracted my eye, and 
I was forced to ask something of its origin. 

“ The object- glasses which we use,” said Mr. Clark, 
“are made both in England and France. The 
largest one that I ever received came from France. 
But this disk was made in Birmingham, which, to 
tell the truth, is the only place where we can procure 
plates of sufficient purity.” 

“ As I now see it, what is it worth ?’’ 

** When it came to us in the rough state it was 
valued at four hundred dollars. But the work had 
only begun. In the first place it required three years 
to prepare it, the different melting of the glass ex- 
hibiting defects. We have since polished it and fin- 
ished it up, and it is now worth six thousand dollars.” 

“How many telescopes have you made, Mr. Clark?” 

“T cannot say. I have been making all sizes 
since 1860, and I have no idea of the number, My 
cheapest instrument cost three hundred dollars; the 
National Telescope I sold for forty-six thousand dol- 
lars. The recent excitement overthe transit of Venus 
kept me pretty busy. I made eight instruments for 
the observation ” 

“How long were you at work on the National 
Telescope ?”’ 

“Four years. The instrument, as you know, is 
not so large as Lord Rosse’s, but in power and effect 
it has never been equalled.” 

Mr. Clark then requested me to follow him up 
stairs, and led the way into the polishing room. As 
we entered, one of Mr. Clark’s sons was at work pol- 
ishing an object-glass. The old gentleman has two 
sons, both of whom are studiously following the pro- 
fession of their sire. I could not help remarking this in- 
teresting fact in the chapter of industrial biography. 

“Yes,” said the old gentleman, with a sparkle in 
his eye; “my eldest son, whém you saw down-stairs, 
first began the manufacture of telescopes when he 
was seventeen years old. I had always intended to 
send him to college to get a liberal education. But 
—do you see that little lathe? It is the first I ever 
owned, and [ use it still. Well, that put the old 
Nicholas into his head, and he was bound to do as 
Ihave been doing. He left Andover, where he was 
studying to be a civilengineer. I was just beginning 
the practical study of optics and astronomy, and was 
painting portraits between whiles. He became in- 
terested in my studies, and then and there resolved 
to become a telescope-maker.”’ 


* How has he succeeded ?”’ 
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** I removed to Cambridge and built an observa- 
tory. Then we experimented together, for one can 
do nothing without experimenting, you know—and 
after a while we made a reflecting telescope. One 
day a Harvard professor came into the shop. We 
showed him what we had done, and remarked that 
we should like to manufacture instruments on an im- 
proved plan. ‘Get your stuff, and yo ahead,’ said 
he, ‘something will come of it.’ We acted on his 
advice, and, my friend, something has come of it.” 

“It was a long pull and a sure one,” I added, 

* Yes; it took ten years to establish our reputation. 
Professor Newcomb, whom you perhaps know, says 
that now we have no competitors. That’s gratifying, 
of course.” 

The great results of industrial science in this coun- 
try are but slowly recognized by the American gov- 
ernment, and every one is familiar with the story of 
Morse. This reflection prompted me to ask : 

“ Who was it, Mr. Clark, that first acknowledged 
your claims ?”’ 

“The Rev. W. R. Dawes, of England, who is 
well-known for his measurements of double stars, 
learned that I was manufacturing instruments of su- 
perior quality and ordered a telescope for his own 
use. That was in 1853. From that year onward my 
European reputation rapidly increased, and countless 
orders came in upon me.” : 

‘‘ Have you anything new, besides the McCormick 
instrument, or in progress ?”’ 

“Yes; I am getting ready to manufacture a tele- 
scope for the Austrian government. It will be im- 
mense, and is going to Vienna, I have recently been 
negotiating with the trustees of Mr. James Lick, of 
San Francisco, for the erection of an instrument in a 
California university. I do not know whether I 
shall complete the contract.” 

After rambling about in other rooms and taking note 
of points of interest, we descended into the garden. 

**I want to tell you a story, sir, if I have not talked 
too long already. On the evening of Jan 31, 1852, 
my eldest son, Alvin G. Clark, pointed a newly-fin- 
ished telescope in yonder observatory to Sirius, and, 
making a discovery, said to me: 

“Why, father, the star has a companion.” 

“T looked and beheld the satellite. Astronomers 
had computed the volume of Sirius to be about two 
thousand times that of the sun, but no one, not even 
the Egyptians who venerated it, had ever detected an 
attendant orb of the star that is retreating farther and 
farther from mortal eye, but which still leads the sul- 
try season, as the dog-star, and holds its place in 
poetry and song.” 

The tidings of this discovery were borne all over 
the world, and every known telescope was pointed 
toward the stranger whose presence had been pro- 
mulgated. The French Academy of Sciences be- 
stowed the Lalanda medal upon Mr. Clark for the 
most wonderful discovery of the year. 

In departing, I said to Mr. Clark, “ You have ac- 
complished a great work, and I think that you now 
find your reward,” 

“I have worked hard, and there is plenty of work 
yet to be done. Ah, yes; I have planned more than 
I shall ever live to see accomplished.” 


—_—_.——— 


AN excellent mother, writing to her son on the 
birth of his eldest child, says: “ Give him an educa- 
tion, that his life may be useful ; teach him religion, 
that his death may be happy.” 
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RANDOM NOTES ON MUSIC, 


CCENT.—The subject of accent has been often 
misunderstood in its practical application, The 
regularly returning accent of measure should not or- 
dinarily prevail in any very marked manner. Such an 
accent belongs chiefly toa lower class of music, which 
makes its appeal to the mere external sense; it is 
heard, and indeed is often the only element, in the 
music of savage life. The march and the dance are 
somewhat dependent upon it, though in the higher 
department of these forms of music, it is often de- 
signedly hidden by higher properties for a short time, 
or as long as it is safe to trust the feet without it. A 
regular drum-like recurrence of it in vocal music is 
usually at variance with good taste; nor does it be- 
long to instrumental music of a high order. To the 
fact that this element is much concealed by the organ 
is to be attributed one of the chief excellencies of this 
noble instrument, and one which renders it peculiar- 
ly appropriate to the dignity, solemnity and spiritual- 
ity of divine worship. The rhythmic accent which 
belongs to phrases, sections or periods, and also the 
rhetorical accent or emphasis belonging to emotion 
or expression, on the contrary, are of the highest im- 
portance; they are essential to a tasteful and appro- 
priate performance, and should never be disregarded, 


REVIVAL OF Music.—Within a few years there has 
been a great revival of music among us, and notably of 
choral music. Our people have left the puritanical 
silence and stiffness of the Fathers, and have learned to 
see that music is as much one of God’s gifts as speech. 
Our children are taught to sing before they know their 
letters. We pay the best prices, the best talent of the 
world is flowing to our shores, and we are rapidly be- 
coming a musical people. At first the popular heart 
was content with the brass band and the negro minstrel 
concerts. We have outgrown all that, and are taking 
to the opera andoratorio, Conservatories are spring- 
ing up everywhere, and musical festivals are becoming 
common. Our churches have felt the influence of this 
growth of general musical culture.. Every little chapel 
1s putting up its organ, and endeavors to have a choir. 
In church music we have improved our choirs till we 
have become actually tired of them, and are waking up 
to the value of choral music, Congregational singing 
isteviving. Our young people are all taught to sing, 
and we are surprised at the treasure of musical prafse 
we have discovered. The choraland oratorio societies 
are showing us what wonderful effects can be produced 
by simply massing voices on plain songs. Psalm tunes 
have been held for years in derision. An invitation to 
spend a quiet Sunday evening singing tunes has been 
spurned as a weak invention of pious dullness, “Psalm 
tunes, indeed! They are dreadful. Who cares for 
them! Very good for a sleepy prayer-meeting ; but to 
think any musical person would condescend to sing 
one for the pleasure of the thing argues an ignorance 
as deplorable as profound.” So the young miss of the 
quartette has said, as she turned, with a Sniff of her 
pretty heavenly-tending nose, to her motetts and an- 
thems, “ Vanitas vanitatum /” saith the musical 
preacher. “ They know not what they say. A choral 
—psalm-tune, so-called-—is one of the most beautiful 
and majestic forms music ever assumes. The highest 
efforts of the greatest masters have been spent in 
writing chorals.”” The reason they are not generally 
liked is plain. They are not properly sung, nor are the 
best tunes used. In time we shall no doubt do better, 
and learn to give them the high position they deserve. 





CHORAL SINGING.—How should a choral be sung, 
and what tunes shall we select? How shall we know 
a good tune when we hear it? In answering these 
questions, I shall try to make myself understood by 
the unmusical reader. A good tune, fit to be sung by 
the congregation, must answer Rossini’s question : 
“ Will it grind ?” For instance, America, My Coun 
try, ’tis of thee, (God Save the Queen), is a regular 
hand-organ tune. It will grind first-rate. The tune 
known as Dundee is better still. It contains but two 
kinds of notes, The figures I and 2 represent its 
character. They are simple numbers, closely related. 
The tune Arlington has four kinds of notes, that may 
be represented by the figures 1,2, 24%, and 4. This, 
you see, is an irregular arrangement. Tunes contain- 
ing dotted notes are not the best, because the dotted 
note destroys that straightforward, exact, and mechan- 
ical character that appeals so directly to the common 
idea of time and numbers. In brief, the best chorals 
contain notes related to each other by simple numbers, 
like Old Hundred, Dundee, Luther’s Chant, Mission- 
ary Hymn, or related by such numbers as 1, 2, and 3, 
as Balerma, Dennis, Olmutz, Boylston, and others. 
Of course there are exceptions to this rule. Certain 
tunes possess a life and animation strong enough to 
carry them over any ordinary difficulties. Handel’s 
Christmas and the Portuguese Hymn are notable ex- 
amples. “If you take pains to examine the best Ger- 
man chorals, you will find, as a rule, they contain only 
two kinds of notes—long and short ones, related as 
1 to 2. Simple and exact, they are easily caught, and 
are produced, as we happen to know, with wonderful 
effect. Having seen that simplicity of form and me- 
chanical exactitude are the standards of a good choral, 
let us see what more they should have. First, asso- 
ciation. Old Hundred has a rather dry and uninter- 
esting melody; yet it will never die. It has become 
so bound up with our dearest thoughts, and connected 
with our most sacred occasions, that we sing it with 
tearful eyes, and wonder why we love such a dear, 
stupid old song. Association keeps alive many a 
psalm that should be happily forgotten. The tunes 
Mear and Marlow might well be expunged from our 
books, as too dreary for any cheerful and sensible 
Christian; yet there they are likely to stay as long as 
you and I live, They cling to existence by the mere 
force of association. Next, the tunes must be pitched 
in low keys. I have listened to congregational sing- 
ing for many years, and I have never heard the peo- 
ple sing above E of the scale with ease. The peo- 
ple—men, women and children—sing the melody ; 
and I find this the limit of their average voices. 
They can go higher; but it is strained and unplea- 
sant, neither edifying nor agreeable. Thetunes should 
have a simple and flowing movement, The intervals 
or steps between the notes should not be wide nor un- 
usual. ‘America’ has a remarkably singing melody, 
confined within seven notes. The tune Ward keeps 
within six; and Naomi, one of the most beautiful 
melodies ever written, covers only five notes. Choral 
music is attracting increased attention every year. It 
is destined to grow and improve. Let us bid it God- 
speed. May the day soon come when we can say: 
“ Yea, let all the people praise the Lord !”—arnard. 


“ WILL IT GRIND?”—A young composer, radiant 
with new ideas, once called upon Rossini with his 
roll of new music. Would the master examine his 
work? The master, before looking at the sheets, asked 
one question: ** Young man, will it grind?” At last 
we see the good of the thing. The great composer 
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sees a redeeming feature in the hand-organ. “ Will 
it grind?” Plainly, Rossini meant that, if the young 
man’s music would not fit a hand-organ, it was worth- 
less, in one sense. Playful and trivial remarks often 


contain a deal of wisdom, and mean more than they | 


seem. The idea of using a hand-organ as a test for 
music is certainly original. Brushing away techni- 
calities, it means just this, A song that is simple and 


singable can be put to the mechanical stiffness of a | 
mere music machine, and can be performed by steam | 


or hand-powe: in such a way as to be easily recog- 
nized. Home, Sweet Home and The Last Rose of 
Summer belong to this class. Their character is pro- 


nounced, distinct, and mechanical—mechanical in a | 
They conform to the laws of rhythm, | 


good sense, 
metre, and numbers. 
mately related. 
round in a fixed space. A pin set in at a certain 
place, and another on the opposite side of the diam- 
eter, will sound notes on the organ in exactly the 
same relative time, whether the handle is turned fast 


Music and figures are inti- 


or slow. If you can imagine four pins on the barrel, | 
at equal distances, it must be plain that the musical | 


tones will follow each other with mechanical preci- 
sion, at whatever rate they may be produced, The 
sense of numbers and order in niusic is innate in all. 
Every one can beat time to a clearly-defined melody. 
It is the musically cultivated who go bey®md, and 
enjoy music not having this marked mechanical fea- 
ture. Of course, you will not think that Rossini, 
when he asked if the young man’s music would grind, 
meant that all music must conform to this severe test. 
Far from it. He probably meant that, to be popular, 
to have a singing charagter, and to appeal to the great 
mass of men and women, it must be capable of being 
ground out on the organ. The opera of Martha is 
neither deep nor powerful, yet it is very popular. 
Every song in it can be ground on a machine. Bee- 


thoven’s Fifth Symphony, the giant effort of a master | 
mind, is utterly unfit for a hand-organ. The opera is | 


simple, rhythmical, and melodious. The symphony 
is involved, abounds in intricate rhythm, and displays 
a bewildering maze of beautiful and picturesquely ir- 
regular ideas. The crowds flock to the opera house, 
but only the student and the lover of high art gather 
in the orchestral temple where the master speaks a 
language not born of earth. Now, do not for a mo- 


ment imagine, that the simple and mechanically exact | 


music is poor, or to be despised. Precision and clear- 
ness of outline are two of the great canons of all art. 
Beethoven is as exact as Flautow, but ina higher way 
If his music cannot always be ground, it is the fault 
of the hand-organ, and not of the music.—Barnard. 


KEEPING TIME.—An accurate observance of time- 
measurement is of great importance in music, and too 
much attention can hardly be given to the subject by 
the teacher. Let the movement of the hand in beat- 


ing time be instantaneous and exact; the ends of the | 


fingers should reach the point of rest, down or up, 
at the instant the sound of the word by which the 
motion is described, is uttered or is heard. In order 
to beat the time slowly and equally, or to mark the 
divisions accurately, let the pupils describe the mo- 
tions by saying, “downward-beat,. upward-beat;”’ 
this will help to prevent acceleration. Let the pupils 
in their first attempt to beat the time, describe the 
beats aloud, afterwards in a whisper, and finally let 
them beat in silence, thinking only of the words by 
which the beats are described. Counting should not 
be discontinued ; there is no better way, perhaps, of 
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marking the divisions of time, or of bounding meas- 
ures, than by counting; and pupils should be encour- 
aged from the beginning to form the habit of counting 
mentally. Yet there is a great difference between 
beating time and keeping time, which is not always ap- 
preciated ; and it is probably more common for singers 
to regulate their beating by their singing, than it is for 
them to regulate their singing by their beating. While 
we regard the ability to beat time accurately as im- 
portant to the pupil, experience has taught us to rely 
| more upon that intuitive rhythmic feeling which is 
possessed by all, in a greater or less degree, but which 
it is absolutely necessary for one to possess, in order 
to become an accurate timist. Rousseau says: “The 
more time is beaten the less it is kept.” This ap- 
pears to be toostrongly expressed : for, in the train- 
ing process of singing-classes, it seems to be necessary 
to accustom the pupils to indicate the time at first by 
| an outward visible motion, afterwards by one that 
will be felt by themselves, though it may not be seen 
by others. Instead of requiring a whole class to 
beat while they sing, it may often be better to appoint 
one or more to stand and beat the time while the 
others sing, and especially for each member of the 
class to keep an eye constantly upon the beating of 
the teacher. In concert music, none but the conduct- 
or should make the slightest motion of the head, arm 
or body, and especially let every one carefully avoid 
stamping with his feet. In ordinary church-music, 
no audible nor visible beating by the conductor, or 
by any one else, should be permitted. Itis a sign of 
vulgarity, or certainly of a want of taste and cultiva- 
tion, for one to be making ridiculous noddings of the 
head, or see-sawings of the body, while playing on 
the pianoforte or other instrument, or while listening 
to music.— 7. F, Seward. 


} 





THE BLACKBOARD.—Lessons in music written on 
the blackboard the moment they are wanted are al- 
ways more interesting to pupils than such as are con- 
tained in a book. The teacher should accustom him- 
self to write with ease and rapidity, and should de- 
pend more upon the blackboard lessons than upon 
| any others. ‘The board should have the lines of the 
staff painted upon it, so as to save the time of the 
teacher. The staff, without clefs, should also beso cut 
into the slates of the pupils that it may always be ready 
for use when they are called upon to write what is 
sung, as well as to sing what is written. The time 
which is occupied in writing a lesson is not lost in a 
well regulated school, for the pupils will watch the 
movements of the teacher with interest, and will ex- 
amine each note and character as it is written. It 
| may also at times be desirable for the teacher to have 

iis pupils name the tones as he writes them. No 





| written lessons can possibly do away with the neces- 


sity for the blackboard. If all the teachers in the 
world should set themselves to writing lessons, and 
all the printers in the world should be employed to 
print them, and all the shops should be full of the 
books containing them, and all the pupils in the 
world should have all the money in the world with 
which to purchase all the beoks of printed lessons in 
| the world, and every pupil should be furnished with 

a copy of every book that was ever printed, stiil the 
| necessity for the blackboard would remain. It might 
| indeed be superseded in part by a sufficiency of 
| printed lessons, so far as practical vocal exercises are 

concerned; but yet for these it can never be given up 
| by a good teacher; but even if it were given up 
| for these, it would stil be needed constantly for the 
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illustration of such subjects as will be constantly com- 
ing up inteaching. The idea of giving up the black- 
board is preposterous, and any one who entertains the 
thought of doing without one, proves conclusively 
that he cannot possibly be a good practical teacher. 
Perhaps our language on this point may appear to be 
strong, but surely there is no subject on which we feel 
a greater degree of certainty than this. That the 
black-board is an indispensable requisite in every 
well-furnished school-room, whatever be the subject 
taught, is the concurrent testimony of all good teachers 
in all parts of the world, in all departments of school- 
teaching. It is needed, too, from the beginning to 
the end of a course; it is not to be used for a few of 
the first lessons, and then to be given up; its use is 
never to be wholly discontinued.— 7. /. Seward. 


THE TEACHER.—The teacher, while giving instruc- 
tion in vocal music, should avoid singing too much 
with his pupils. When they sing he should usually 
listen, and when he sings they should listen ; this will 
enable them to imitate his example, and him the bet- 
ter to observe their faults. His example is of the ut- 
most importance in singing, as in all other things, for 
not only is example more powerful than precept, but 
good taste or good style can here be communicated in 
no other way. When he wishes to correct a fault, let 
him give an illustration of it, or contrast a bad exam 
ple witha better one. The bad example may perhaps 
be caricatured, to render the contrast stronger, in 
which case it may safely be left to the pupils to choose 
which of the two examples they should imitate. It 
is the duty of the teacher to correct faults from the be- 
ginning. In speaking to his pupils he should be care- 
ful to distinguish between the tones themselves, the 
names of the tones, the syllables that are ap- 
plied to tones, and the notes representing the tones, 
Also, between singing by syllables, by words, by rote, 
and by note. We sing by rote when we catch the 
tune by ear; we sing by note when we interpret the 
notes, or sing from the written characters. Taste, 
style, and appropriate expression both as relates, to 
tones and words, should receive careful attention from 
the very first lesson. As to the selections for singing, 
never introduce into a children’s class, or any other 
class, low, doggerel verse. Let the words selected be 
mainly of a cheerful character, always such as will 
interest, and often such as must elevate the tone of the 
pupil’s thought. Shut out entirely from the school 
that buffoonery, waggery, and low, vulgar merriment 
which attend a certain «lass of songs more or less 


popular. 

NOTATION IN Music.—The common system of no- 
tation which prevails in all civilized nations, dates 
as far back as the tenth century. It underwent many 
changes, and by the multiplicity of its characters 
became very complicated ; but these were gradually 
dropped, until it was so simplified as to be fully sat- 
isfactory to all real musicians. It continues to be so 
to all those whose musical knowledge is sufficient to 
enable them to take an enlarged view of the subject ; 
others, however, having but little practical musical 
knowledge, though perhaps learned and excellent 
men, have often attempted to introduce other systems. 
We have seen many such, both European and Amer- 
ican, but no one which did not seem to prove that 
its author had but a superficial knowledge of music. 
It seems hardly possible to invent any system of no- 
tation furnishing so great facility for reading all kinds 
of music, as does that now in use. Any teacher who 
pursues a method of instruction in which no sign or 
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character is presented tothe pupil until it is needed as 
a symbol of something which is already known, will 
soon be fully convinced of the following things: The 
common system of notation is as easy, being thus 
gradually introduced, as it is possible that any system 
can be; 2. It contains all the characters necessary 
to represent the established facts of tones; and 3. It 
contains no signs or characters but such as are ac 
tually needed. In its commencement it is sufficient- 
ly simple for a little child, and in its expansion it 
becomes sufficiently extensive to record the inspira- 
tions of a Beethoven! It has been truly said that, 
“in its present actual condition, musical notation is 
a complete and logical system. which can no longer 
be changed without injury.— Seward. 


MusICcAL TRASH.—I wish to express my unfeigned 
disgust at the flood of musical trash that is annually 
poured from our music publishing houses in the shape 
of new tune-books. Every fresh book must contain 
new and original music. The old tunes must be 
mangled past recognition, and the compiler must rack 
his brains toinvent new and more dreadful abortions, 
labeled with astounding names, and called tunes. If 
all the organists in the country were to meet in con- 
vention, and then vote on the best and most useful 
chorals, they would blot out of existence nine-tenths of 
these tunes, and give us a list of not over one hun- 
dred congregational tunes of real merit. There are at 
least twenty-four hundred pages of new tunes pub- 
lished every year. Of these how many are worth the 
paper they are printed upon? Perhaps a dozen tunes. 
Taking all the civilized people in the world together, 
it is found that only one man in a million is a musi- 
cal composer of real genius, * Plenty of people can 
pick out a tune on the piano. They are not com- 
posers, We have in the United States a few men, like 
Zundel and Tuckerman, who can write a choral. The 
music they give us will live. As for the rest, to the 
trunk-maker with it! A poor tune-book will make 
first-class kindling. To the fire with the rubbish, and 
let the smoke rise as grateful incense to pure art.— 
Barnard. 


Don’t Drac.—How should the congregation sing? 
With animation and pleasure, as if they liked it. Let 
the tune be announced in a clear, emphatic, and per- 
haps lively manner, and let the people take it up boldly 
and quickly. ‘ Push things.’’, There is more danger 
of dying of dullness than galloping into an unseemly 
canter. In a plain choral the time may be quite rapid, 
if the last note of each line is held slightly, Most peo- 
ple cannot hold a long breath, and unless they sing fast 
cannot sing at all. Rather than drag the psalm out in- 
to the dreary funeral-procession pace commonly heard, 
we had better be a little too gay. It is the slow and 
heavy style of performance that has brought church 
music into certain disrepute that it does not deserve. 


.ONE Sunday, after the choir at Oberlin College had 
sung without distinctly pronouncing the words, Presi- 
dent Finney, in his prayer, alluded to the choir as fol- 
lows: “O Lord, we have sung an anthem to Thy 
praise. Thou knowest the words, but we do not, We 
do pray Thee that those who led us may open their 
mouths, that we may know what they say, that we 
may join in Thy praise. May they not sing to be heard 
of men. May they not mock Thee, and offend Thy 
people or the house of God, by making a display of 
themselves.” 

A recent traveler says: ‘ What always impressed 
me more than anything else in Egypt and Palestine, 
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has been the entire absence of cheerful and invigorat- 
ing music, especially from the children. You never 
hear them singing in the huts. I never heard a song 
that deserves the name in the streets or houses of the 
city of Jerusalem. .One heavy burden of voiceless 
sadness seemed to rest upon that forsaken land.” 


——_.@ 


THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 


HIS homely phrase receives daily illus- 

trations in almost every family and 
every community. A man who has an ade- 
quate conception of the sequence of cause 
and effect, one who realizes constantly, not 
only that a certain effect will, without fail, 
follow a certain cause ; but, also, in general, 
that similar causes produce similar effects, 
will never be guilty of placing the cart before 
the horse, so tospeak—he will neveranticipate 
any desired result without having first put into 
operation the desired cause. 

Matters so common-place and patent as 
the fact that he who hopes for a good crop of 
wheat or potatoes must sow the one and plant 
the other, are familiar to the meanest appre- 
hension ; the uniform results impress the feel- 
ing of sequence upon all minds above the 
grade of idiocy. 

But, in many other cases where the recur- 
rences are not so frequent, and especially 
where the results are of an intellectual or moral 
character, there is the most lamentable con- 
fasion in the popular mind. We allremem- 
ber the case of the old man who firmly be- 
lieved, (giving, in court, his testimony of that 
belief, ) that the cause of Goodwin Sands was 
the building of Tenterden steeple. He had 
observed that the choking up of the harbor 
by the sand, had commenced, and increased 
part passu, with the erection of the steeple, 
and therefore jumped to the conclusion that 
the building of Tenterden steeple was the 
cause of Goodwin Sands. 

Equally absurd are the causes which are 
frequently assigned to certain social and po- 
litical results, and equally absurd is the ex- 
pectation that certain desired effects may be 
brought about without the necessary prepara- 
tory expenditure of time and means. 

The parent who expects his son to turn out 
a truthful and honorable man, while he him- 
self sets that son an example which is any- 
thing but truthful and honorable, will, almost 
certainly find himself bitterly disappointed ; 
and he who hopes that his children will ac- 
quire the intelligence which will fit them for 
a respectable career, the integrity which will 
sustain them in it, or those agreeable man- 
ners which will smooth their way in life, while 
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he allows them to associate habitually with 
the common blackguards of the street, will 
discover, when too late, that he has made a 
radical mistake in his calculations, and that 
such results will not come of such causes, that 
such ends cannot be attained by the use of 
such means. 

There is entirely too great a disposition on 
the part of the public to shift all responsi- 
bility from the individual to the state. Good 
laws are supposed to be the only requisite for 
the development of a good national charac- 
ter ; and, to make a particular application of 
the general principle, it seems to be thought 
that the whole responsibility of educating a 
community rightly rests upon those whose 
official duty it is to fulfill certain functions 
connected with the common schools and pri- 
vate seminaries. But this is a disastrous mis- 
take, and the sooner all parents and guardians 
come to see and feel that they themselves have 
important duties to perform in conjunction 
with school directors, trustees, and teachers, 
the better will it be for the commonwealth. 
Character is developed principally i the 
family, and although judicious legislators, 
superintendents and teachers may do much 
toward remedying defects resulting from bad 
home management, nevertheless, if parents 
neglect ¢heir duties such functionaries can 
accomplish comparatively little of what they 
design. To expect the formation of anoble 
character outside of the home, where it should 
begin, and, in the main, be carried on, is 
certainly to ‘‘put the cart before the horse.”’ 


—$—____ 
**ERRORS IN EDUCATION.” 


N the December number of Zhe Journa: 

is an article under the above heading, in 

which the writer criticfSes our school system. 

In speaking of the American citizen in con- 
nection with it, he says: 

“So fanatical is his belief in it, as it now exists, 
that no power on earth can persuade him that certain 
changes would be advantageous, and that this most 
beloved hobby in his stable has very many faults that 
might be corrected easily if he were not so prejudiced 
as to be blind to them.”’ 

While it is true that Americans look with 
pride upon our school system, it is not true 
that we are so fanatical that no correction 
can be made in it, for we are a reasonable 
people; and when the writer or any other 
party shall have convinced us that certain 
changes will improve our system, these 
changes will be made. But in order to effect 





this result, something must be done beyond 
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reiterating the statement that changes should 
be made, for the American people will not 
receive assertions for argument, nor bombast 
for reason. 

“ The primal, and naturally the greatest evil in our 
educational system, is that it is too systematic alto- 
gether.” 

What does our system, as a system, pro- 
pose to do? Simply nothing, except to 
afford every one the means of securing an 
education. , The system nowhere says the 
empirical sciences shall be studied to the 
total or partial exclusion of the rational—it 
nowhere prescribes that the historical sciences 
are to be taught in preference to the formal— 
it nowhere obliges any person to study any 
particular branch. Then how can the sys- 
tem be too systematic when the whole mat- 
ter of studies is left with the people? If the 
privileges afforded by our educational sys- 
tem are abused, the people are responsible. 
So the author’s reasoning in this particular 
is nugatory. But are its privileges abused ? 
If to consult the interests of the many, and 
not of the few, in the organization of educa- 
tional institutions, is abuse, then we frankly 
admit they are abused. 

«Our common school system is an iron mould, into 
which the children are made to fit.” 

The author tells us this, yet in almost the 
next sentence he proves it to oe the most 
flexible arrangement possible; for, if his 
base-ballists had been more closely fitted to 
an iron mould, he would never have been 
under the perplexing necessity of getting up 
a ‘‘cachinnation extorting’’ article. The 
fact is, the system is all right, but the mode 
of administering it is sometimes all wrong ; 
and many poor teachers are to be found who 
are a disgrace to the profession, and public 
nuisances. But why charge the system with 
the faults of individuals, and calumniate, 
without exception, all teachers in words like 
the following ? 

“The chief ambition of all teachers seems to be to 
cram,” &c. 

Now, all teachers do not cram more than 
the community requires. They are public 
servants, and must please parents as well as 
instruct children. They have a thousand 
difficulties with which to contend, that an 
editor knows nothing of, unless he has been 
ateacher. For example, the pupil may have 
been taught by an ignorant mother that call- 
ing the words of a paragraph is reading, or 
may bring word, backed by a father, ‘‘I 
want to go through the arithmetic.’’ The 
teacher must heed this suggestion, and 
*“‘cram,’’ or be in a continual broil, or lose 





his position. Remember, we do not approve 
of cramming, but maintain that neither the 
system nor the teacher is as much to blame 
as the people, and they alone can remedy 
the evil when they please. 

Again, a great deal of this so-called 
‘‘cramming’’ is misnamed. For instance, 
most children have an aversion to reading 
and spelling books, and would much rather 
look at pictures in a geography, or make 
caricatures of some kind—the more ridicu- 
lous the better. If the teacher attempts to 
put such pupils down to hard work, the fav- 
orite cry is soon heard, and ‘‘cram’’ is be- 
coming about as popular a word with a cer- 
tain class as was the cry of ‘‘unconstitutional”’ 
during the rebellion. 

“* What can be the use of stuffing a pupil in a high 
school with logic, geometry, rhetoric, chemistry and 
astronomy, when he or she will probably have to 
commence the stern business of life as clerk in a gro- 
cery, or a trier-on of bonnets, &c. ?”’ 

What can be the use? To give the pupil 
something more than he can gather by the 
five senses, or to give him what the author 
says he ought to have, ‘‘a plain, sound, gen- 
eral education.’’ Suppose the pupil does be- 
come a ‘‘clerk or atrier-on of bonnets;’’ the 
gratification that he will derive in a life-time 
will amply repay him for the cost and per- 
plexity of gaining an education. By the 
logic which has been ‘‘stuffed’’ into him, he 
can reason ; by the rhetoric, he can see the 
beauties and defects of language; by the 
geometry, he will know something of the 
process of ascertaining the distance to the 
sun in the late transit of Venus; by the 
chemistry—I don’t know, as that was not 
“‘crammed’’ into me; by the astronomy, he 
will not call it a flaunting lie to hear that 
the world sweeps through space at the rate 
of 68,000 miles an hour. 

If he has been fitted mea¢/y into this ‘‘iron 
mould,’’ he will not be likely to perplex his 
customers by asking ‘‘how far they think it 
is to the edge of the world ;’’ nor request the 
town council to disallow the boys riding on 
the sidewalks on their ‘‘three-wheeled s/oshi- 
pedes;’’ nor tell some country chap next 
day after election that ‘‘some of the returns 
are received, but we haint got the full cur- 
tails;’’ nor go to a dentist to have his 
‘“<optic nerve extracted ;’’ nor state that ‘J. 
G. Holland is the author of Gold Fool;”’ 
nor, like the old lady whose daughter had a 
suitor not in favor with the family, remark, 
‘‘Just wait till Richard and Dianthe come 
home; they will put a defor (veto) on it.”’ 

These sentences, and many others equally 
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absurd, have been spoken in our hearing, 
and they did not overwhelm us with a sense 
of the ‘‘crammed’’ condition of the speak- 
ers’ minds. 

“ The teachers are mere automatic machines, who 
hear lessons viva voce, and cannot stop the whole 
class for the purpose of instructing some child who 
cannot learn to repeat anything without understand- 
ing it.” 

Here the author makes an unjust charge 
against teachers. If he will take the trouble 
to investigate, he will find that teachers work 
as much from will-force as do most editors, 
and that they have also as many independent 
ideas. He will find teachers endeavoring 
not to have their pupils make ‘‘parrot-like’’ 
recitations, but to understand their work. 
In very many cases, if the pupil does not 
understand his lesson, it is probably because 
he has trifled away his study hours, or spent 
them in some kind of mischief. 

The writer ‘‘throws himself into the breach 
for the sake of the rising generation.’’ It is 
to be feared his efforts will tend more to 
create disorder in schools than to work re- 
form in the system; for there is a powerful 
element in our country, opposed to our free 
schools, looking for well-written articles, to 
use as fulcrums upon which to work its levers 
to overturn the whole scheme. What we 
want for the success of our school system is 
a higher appreciation of teachers’ duties and 
efforts, a higher standard of morals in gen- 
eral, and better home culture for the chil- 
dren. Then the first duty of teachers will 
aot be an attempt to correct the errors of 
badly-managed /amilies ; and instructors and 
communities will not so frequently collide. 

M. O. CAMPBELL. 


ee 
PEDAGOGIC CULTURE. 


Y culture we mean positive character. It is 

not ‘‘bookishness’’ for although popularly 
confounded, the qualities expressed by these 
words are generically distinct, because while 
both accept the axiom, ‘‘ He that would be 
wise must study ;’’ the first clings to the let- 
ter of the law and the second follows the 
spirit. Culture never forgets that even the 
best books are only helps to the acquisition 
of wisdom. Bookishness is content to re- 
gard the study of the book as the study of 
the subject itself. Culture is always critical 
and tests the merits of every work in the cru- 
cible of an enlightened judgment ; bookish- 
ness presumes on the accuracy of every author 
who comes well recommended. 





Education is development, and that in- 
struction which does not lead the pupil to 
think and speak for himself is of little value 
in practical life. How tosecure this end is 
the problem of the age and it can never be 
accomplished successfully until the teaehers 
themselves are educated to feel the superi- 
ority of culture over bookishness. Whether 
any just regard is generally paid to this dis- 
tinction at present we leave the character of 
the public examinations of teachers to testify. 
If the narrow limits of the class books are a 
fair criterion of their mental status, of course 
their supremacy ought to be maintained ; if 
not, the other conclusion is inevitable. 

Culture involves both mental and moral 
character. Hence an acquaintance with both 
mental and moral philosophy lies at the basis 
of self-culture. To be ignorant of these 
sciences and yet occupy the position of school 
teacher, is a bold presumption indeed. The 
vocation of teaching deals directly and ex- 
pressly with the human mind, and he surely 
cannot /ead on the minds of others who is 
ignorant of the laws which govern his own ! 
Next in importance are the dialectical sciences 
—the art of reasoning and the art of discourse. 
The first guides the searcher after truth in the 
noble path of reason and the sécond aids him 
in so conveying his ideas that they may be 
clearly and impressively understood. The 
value of either to the teacher is too apparent 
to need further comment. 

The importance of the physical sciences is 
now generally conceded by all educators. 
Their scope covers a wide field, but they yield 
to the patient toiler a rich reward. It must, 
however, never be forgotten that child or 
man gains nothing by cramming with words 
and phrases divorced from ideas, and that to 
smatter and dabble with profound themes 
will produce no matured fruit. The value 
of classical study as a means of culture is un- 
doubted, but to an adult it is not always the 
most profitable expenditure of time. 

To at once quicken the imagination and 
lead to profitable meditation there is per- 
haps no study which will compare with 
history. He who lives in its pages lives not 
only his own life, but the lives of those who 
have gone before. It is not so much its 
chronology as the human development with 
which it is co-related, and the scenic combi- 
nations and transformations of which it 
forms the stage. When thus regarded it can 
not fail to broaden our ideas and expand the 
kindly sympathies of the soul. In the 
knowledge of those principles which gave 
force to great events, and especially in the 
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causes which promote or retard the growth of 
liberty, we have philosophical history. 

The esthetic taste which delights in the 
beauties of forms and colors and sounds, 
stands closely related to that ‘‘ sweetness and 
light "’ which pertains to the highest culture, 
while biography, poetry and standard fiction, 
in exhibiting ideals of a higher life, are well 
adapted to the culture of our moral sensibility. 


SCHOOL HOUSE AT BLOSSBURG. 





Of books suggesting freshest pathways of 
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thought, the works of Emerson, Carlyle, and 
Spencer form a trinity that, perhaps, caf- 
not be equaled. Science ¢hinks, Art applies, 
and for the expression of thought, in a vigor- 
ous and graceful style, we know of no authors 
to be compared with Macaulay, Irving and 
Tennyson. As to the influence of mathemat- 
ical studies on culture, we hold with Sir Wil-, 
liam Hamilton, that they have neither part 
nor lot in this matter. MANHATTAN. 
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NEW SCHOOL HOUSE AT BLOSSBURG, PA. 


E give above an engraving of the school 
building lately finished at Blossburg, 


Tioga co., Pa. It is ona hill-side immedi- 
ately facing the centre of the town, and is a 
very substantial, neat and well-arranged brick 
building. The basement contains the heat- 
ers, fuel rooms and two front rooms, each 
22 by 24 feet, which will be fitted up when re- 


|quired. The first floor has two entrances, 
one on each side, with a hall-way running 
through the centre, and four school-rooms, 
each 22 by 24 feet. Each room is lighted by 
four large windows. A convenient ward- 
robe is attached to each room. The rooms 
will seat sixty pupils each. The upper floor 
is reached by two staircases, and contains a 
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large study hall, 40 by 54 feet, two recitation 
rooms, each 13 by 18 feet, and two large ward- 
robes. The ceilings are 14 and 15 feet high. 
The ventilating arrangements are very com- 
plete, and yet extremely simple in their char- 
acter. Each room is well supplied with 
black-boards. The building is heated by 
_ three portable furnaces placed in the base- 
ment; the three cost $550.00. The build- 
ing is well finished throughout; the basement 


walls are of stone, the walls of the upper | 


stories are of brick, the roof is covered with 
iron, and the whole is surmounted by an open 
belfry. The entire cost of the building, ex- 
clusive of heaters and furniture, was but $10, - 
500, and as the two floors will seat upwards 
of 400 children, it is certainly a very cheap 
building. It wasdesigned and the plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Albert N. Dabb, Architect, re- 
siding at Elizabeth, New Jersey, who has for 
several years given a large portion of his time 
to school architecture. The building was 
commenced in April and finished in Novem- 
ber, and the trustees and the builders deserve 
crec it for the energy shown in pushing the 
work forward so rapidly. The new building 
makes a great contrast with the old, rickety, 
dilapidated, worn-out frame building that had 
so long been a standing disgrace to the place. 

At the dedication last November, the 
building was crowded, and hundreds went 
away unable to gain admittance. Mr. M. Ely, 
president of the Board, presided ; and inter- 
esting addresses were delivered by Prof. Fra- 
denburg, of the State Normal School, Hon. 
S. B. Elliott, Rev. N. S. Reynolds, Supt. 
Horton, Rev. C. G. Lowell, and others. 
The financial statement was read by Mr. H. 
Holland, treasurer. The proceedings were 
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of Brigham Young, founded a colony in the wilder- 
ness, where law was to be the reformer. With him- 
self he associated a board of twelve, who were to pass 
ordinances against liquor-selling, dress-extravagance, 
lying, cheating, scandal, &c. The penalty for every 
violation, however trifling, was hanging. Henamed 
the town Perfection Point, and determined that force 
should make those perfect who had not before become 
so. After erecting a gallows they were ready for opera- 
tions, and so anxious was “John’’ to have an example 
for the benefit of the community, that he proposed that 
one of the board should commit some slight breach of 
discipline, in order that by executing him the people 
would be awed into immediate righteousness. Only 
one of the board consented to sacrifice himself, and 
he was one whose wife made his home unpleasant. 

He afterwards learned that her cough was getting 
| worse, and stoutly refused to keep his promise. The 
| firstman hung was one of the board who thoughtlessly 
| took a drink of liquor. They hung him and the man 
| who sold it. The next was a justice of the peace, who, 
| having served two terms, was anxious for a third term. 
| A lawyer was suspected of lying, and hung without 
| trial, on general principles. A lady was tried and con- 
demned to be hung for refusing to wear the prescribed 
costume, which was exceedingly homely. At the'last 
moment they offered to pardon her if she would for- 
ever after renounce the sins of fashion. The moment 
was a trying one; she had a young husband, who had 
not yet begun to stay out at nights; besides that, she 
had a good servant girl. She hesitated, but happen- 
ing to cast her eyes towards some of her sisters who 
stood before her in their ugly costumes, she thanf#fully 
slipped her head into the noose and hied away to a 
happier land. Finally all the inhabitants were in the 
cemetery, and at last the majesty of the law was vin- 
dicated by hanging Up-and-down John himself. Per- 
fection Point was afterwards taken possession of by 
the heirs of the unfortunate inhabitants, and their lead- 
er tore down the gallows, erected schools of all kinds, 
gave the poor work, catered to the amusement of all, 
| and made their homes more pleasant than dens of in- 
| famy. They became reformed, not because they were 

forced to it, but because they found virtue easier and 
| happier than evil-doing. —Zocke. 








| ‘TRAINING CHILDREN.—It has been said that, 


enlivened with singing by the Welsh choirs of | although a girl, if reared properly, will never disap- 


Morris Run and Blossburg, and music by 
the Blossburg Cornet Band. 

The new school opened very prosperously 
and is rapidly getting into good working or- 


der under the management of the principal, 


Prof. F. M. Smith, formerly professor of 
mathematics at the Mansfield State Normal 
School, aided by five assistant teachers. 
BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW.—The Israelites tried the 
experiment and failed, and from that day to this re- 
formers of all nations have endeavored to make bricks 
without straw, but with the same disheartening result. 
Once upon atime a worthy reformer, named Up-and- 
down John, lived at Washington Four Corners. This 


| point the expectations of her friends, it is a matter of 
| accident whether a boy becomes a gentleman or a 
blackguard. Children are susceptible, imitative crea- 
| tures, and circumstances, scenes, actions impress them 
| powerfully. As a parent or teacher moulds them, so 
| will they grow. It is not by arbitrary rules or by stern 
| example, but by lovingly planting little seeds of kind- 
| ness in their hearts, and patient watching and wait- 
ing for the seeds to germ and grow, and by a thou- 

sand and one ways that a parent’s love will teach. 
Now one of the best of tte many ways by which chil- 
| dren are developed into good men and women 1s 
| through the art-faculties. They should be taught to love 
| the beautiful, to welcome the bright face of the sun in 
the morning, and to put their souls in harmony 


| 
| with the night when moonlight sleeps upon bank on 
Teac 


| brae, or rests on the bosom of still waters. 


individual believed in beginning at home. There was | them to imitate in art the effects of nature. Let them 
no use in going to Polynesia when Washington | decorate their rooms, aiding them at first so that they 


was all around him. No use in emigrating to Hawaii | will doit aright. Depend upon it, when you shall 
with heathendom so near. Up-and-down John tried | have succeeded in making a child love what is beau- 
moral suasion on his wicked neighbors for a month, | tiful in nature, it is an easy step to make him love 
but gave it up in despair, and, following the example | beauty of character and manners.—Home and School. 
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HERE seems to be a war brewing 

against the State Normal Schools in 
Illinois. Here-is the arraignment of the 
Chicago Teacher : 

The Normal Schools of this state appear notto be 
giving general satisfaction. It is asserted that they 
train not in power, but in weakness; not in self-con- 
fidence, but in timidity; not in enthusiasm, but in 
listless, parroting routinism ; that they do not build 
up, but tear down; that instead of strengthening, 
they enfeeble, and that nearly all of the present 
faults and wrongs of the public school system of this 
state originated in, or were intensified by them. We 
regret to say that we have reason to believe these as- 
sertions are not groundless. Our experience with 
normal teachers, while serving as a member of a 
board of education, and as superintendent of public 
schools, demonstrated that they did poor and unsatis- 
factory work, and that their egotism blinded them as 
to their faults and failures. This, however, never led 
us to even presume that normal schools and normal 
methods should be denounced as useless or wholly 
unmeritorious, but it convinced us that they need im- 
provement, and more faithful exemplars. The object 
of the normal system is commendable, and, if attain- 
ed, the educational interests of the state will be 
greatly enhanced. The introduction. into the 
state legislature of a bill to abolish the state normal 
schools, and convert them into charitable institutions, 
will provoke a discussion of their merits and de- 
merits, which, we hope, will result not in their dis- 
continuance, but in the correction of their faults. 





THE Erie Academy, of Erie, was recently 
united to the public high school of that city. 
‘This academy was about the last of the old 


class of county academies. One by one they 
have either gone down for want of patronage 


or been swallowed up by the more vigorous | 


public high schools planted by the side of 
them. ‘Thirty or forty years ago one or more 
of them flourished in almost every county of 
the state. The state aided them by appropri- 
ations. Many of our most honored citizens 
received their education in them. But they 
are ofthe past. The Erie Academy was about 
the last of the race, and now it has gone with 
the rest. 
patch thus comments upon the union of the 
two institutions. 

There are some who will be sorry to see the loss of 


the old academy, for it has done a valuable work in | 


our midst. 
enable it to keep up with the educational improve- 
ments and demands of the times. Furthermore, as 
things now are, it is an obstacle to the complete suc- 


cess of the high school. Both institutions are, ina 
measure, crippled by this unwise division of forces. 
But when the resources of the academy are once united 
to those of the high schools, we will then have an in- 
stitution of which the citizens can afford to be proud. 
For the crowning feature of the public school system 
of this country is not found in the fourth-rate colleges 
struggling for a meagre existence and dependent for a 
livelihood upon their skill as public beggars, but in 
the first-rate high schools, springing up inthe various 
cities of the land, which all the citizens, high and low, 
rich and poor, gladly support, and whose attractive 
and well equipped buildings they take pride in point- 
ing out tothe passing stranger. Ifthe Erie Academy, 
on account of its limited means, is not already unable 
to give as thorough an education as the high school, 
it soon will be, And, of course, it could not compete 
with the merits of an institution which would be 
built up by the union of these two. 


THE STaTE NORMAL SCHOOL AT MILLERS- 
VILLE.—The following notice of this great in- 
stitution recently appeared in the Vew York 
School Journal. 

Twenty-five years ago Pennsylvania was regarded 
by outsiders as a slow old “Dutch State,”’ just about 
waking up from a Rip Van Winkle nap; and there are 
those who are not altogether free from that idea yet, 
It may be that work there is done more quietly, or 
perhaps not so brilliantly as in some other states, but 
in many respects Pennsylvania deserves a high rank. 

The Normal School at Millersville during the past 
year had an attendance of 826 different students, of 
whom 279 were ladies and 547 were gentlemen. The 
number in attendance during the winter session was 
501, and during the summer session 649, making a 
total for the two sessions of 1,150. The number 
graduated during the past year—there being but one 
class a year—was thirty-five, eleven ladies and twenty- 
four gentleman, two being members of the Scientific 
course, and the remainder, of what is called the Ele- 





A recent number of the Erie Drs- | 


But the fact is, its income is too small to | 


| mentary course. The Elementary course is fully equal 
to the same course in any Normal School in the coun- 
| try, and is considerably more extensive than that of 
several schools. ‘The Scientific course is about the 
| same as at our best colleges, including a full course 
| of mathematics and the sciences. Many of these grad- 
uates had at least a year’s scholarship beyond the 
| course in which they graduated. They all secured 
| good positions as teachers, several of them being elect- 
ed principals of graded schools, or assistants in high 
schools or academies. 
In Pennsylvania, arrangements are made for the 
boarding of the students in the school building. The 
| income of the institution from the boarding depart- 
ment during the past year was $51,203.73; the income 
| for tuition was $29,903.76, and from other sources 
connected with the business of the school, $10,880.90; 
| making a total income of $91,288.39. The expenses 
of the school amount to $84,666.07. The magnitude 
of this exhibit is, we believe, not exceeded by that of 
| any similar institution in this country; indeed we do 
not know that it 1s even equalled. If this is so, Penn- 
| sylvania has the credit of having the largest State 
| Normal School in the United States. 
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THE following memorial, dated Washing- 
ton D. C., January 29, 1875, explains itself, 
and its subject-matter will be everywhere 
endorsed, we are confident, in its several im- 
portant features, by the school men of Penn- 
sylvaniay; 


MEMORIAL, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Con- 
gress Assembled: 

At a meeting of the Department of the Super- 
intendents of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, recently held in Washington, D. C., 
the following resolutions, upon ‘The relation 
of the General Government to public education,” 
were passed unanimously, and the undersigned, 
the committee who prepared and presented the reso- 
lutions, were instructed to embody them in the form 
of a memorial to Congress, In the performance of 
this duty we herewith present the proceedings above 
referred to, and most respectfully ask for them such 
consideration on the part of your honorable body as 
may be proper. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That this body reiterate and affirm the 
positions taken at its meeting in this place one year 
ago, as follows: 

First. That the Federal Government should leave 
to the people and local governments of each state 
the management of their own educational affairs 
without interference ; 

Secondly. That great service was done to the cause 
of education in establishing and maintaining a Bureau 
or department of education, whereby appropriate fn- 
formation from all parts of the world may be gathered, 
digested, and distributed, and whereby much useful 
aid is furnished to the practical work of education 
throughout the country ; 

Thirdly. That the proposition to set apart the 
public lands of the United States exclusively for the 
purposes of free education meets with our heartiest 
approval ; and 

Fourthly. That it isthe duty of Congress to furnish 
special aid to the school authorities of the District of 
Columbia. 

Resolved, That, in orderto more fully perform the 
work pressing upon it and make its usefulness still 
more widely felt, we are satisfied the National Bureau 
of Education needs increased clerical force, and as 
it is equally plain to us that the distribution directly 
by the Bureau of at least ten thousand copies of its 
annual reports each year, among school-officers and 
those specially interested in the work of education in 
the different states and territories, would do an in- 
calculable amount of good, we therefore respectfully 
petition Congress, in the interest of the education of 
the people, to take the necessary steps to bring about 
these desirable ends, 

Resolved, That a reasonable appropriation by the 
General Government 1s necessary to secure a full and 
creditable representation of the educational interests 
of the country at the approaching Centennial Expo- 
sition, to be held at Philadelphia, and we sincerely 
hope that such an appropriation may be made by the 
‘Congress now in session. 

Signed] 

J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Pennsylvania, 

J. K. Jillson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
‘South Carolina. 
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John D. Philbrick, late Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Boston. F 

Alonzo Abernethy, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Iowa. 

Alexander C. Hopkins, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Indiana. 

B. G. Northrop, Secretary of Board of Education, 
Connecticut. 


THE new compulsory school law of the 
state of New York has been found so defective 
and the opposition to its enforcement so great 
that it is now pronounced a failure by its own 
friends. A few more such experiments and 
the most short-sighted advocates of the doc- 
trine that the state should compel parents to 
send their children to school under the pen- 
alty of fine and imprisonment will be willing 
to accept a modification of it that will make 
it practical. 

The following letter from the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Michigan, 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Wisconsin, will show the results of 
the four years’ operation of the compulsory 
law in that state : 

LANSING, Dec. 19, 1874. 
Hon. Edward Searing, Madison, Wis.: 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 11th inst., (calling 
for my impressions respecting the general working of 
the “ compulsory school law”’ in Michigan) is before 
me, and in response I will say briefly that the “ act to 
compel children to attend school” was approved by 
our Legislature April 15th, 1871, and became _ oper- 
ative on the first Monday of September following. I 
have yet to learn of a single instance of its enforce- 
ment in any locality. Hence the ready inference is 
that the people are not prepared for it, and it stands 
‘‘a dead letter’ on the statute-books, to be vitalized 
or its spirit materialized, like Katie King’s, in the 
“good time coming.” 

A disposition on the part of school officers to ignore 
the law everywhere prevails, and this statement is 
most fully confirmed by the testimony of county su- 
perintendents of schools throughout the state. 

Very respectfully yours, 
DANIEL B. Brices, Supt. 

What is true in Michigan is substantially 
true in every other state in which laws have 
been passed compelling children to attend 
school. In Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
perhaps in other states, under judicious man- 
agement, some features of their compulsory 
laws have gone into effect and are doing good ; 
but the “ fine and imprisonment’’ feature of 
these laws is everywhere worse than a dead 
letter. The children among us who are grow- 
ing up in ignorance must be educated, but 
we have evidently not yet found the right 
way to doit. The problem is an easy one 
in a monarchy, but how to solve it in a re- 
public is the difficult question that now con- 
fronts us. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AT WASHING- 
TON. 


N pursuance of adjournment, the Depart- 

ment of Superintendence of the National 
Teachers’ Association met at Willard’s Hall, 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, January 
27th, and continued insessiontwo days. J. 
O. Wilson, superintendent of the schools of 
Washington City, presided. Papers were read 
as follows: On the ‘‘ Legal Preventive of 
Illiteracy, by Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Con- 
necticut ; on ‘‘ Brain Culture in Relation to 
the School-room,”’ by Dr, A. N. Bell, of New 
York ; on ‘‘ American Education at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition,’’ by J. P. Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania ; on ‘‘ Industrial Education, 
by Hon. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston ; and on 
‘Industrial Drawing,’’ by Prof. Walter 
Smith, Art Director for the State of Massa- 
chusetts, Several of the papers elicited con- 
siderable discussion. 

Calls were made upon the President of the 
United States and Secretary Delano of the 
Interior Department. The following is the 
brief response of the President to the address 
made to him on the occasion : 

I feel that the advancement of the cause of edu- 
cation would be one of the best reconstructive move- 
ments we could have in the country, and therefore I 
have felt, in addition to other reasons, a deep inter- 
estin it. I do not see how a pure Republic is to be 
maintained unless it is based on the intelligence of 
the people. That requires educational privileges for 
the masses. Without a combined interest and effort 
in every section of the country for the support of edu- 
cational facilities it will be impossible to obtain t he 
results which we most desire in this respect. In or- 
der that there may be a combination and harmony of 
interest in this matter I have always been ready and 
anxious to give my support to any means for this end 
and purpose, 

Baron Von Schwartz Sanborn, the director 
in chief of the great Vienna Exposition, and 
now Minister resident from Austria, was pres- 
ent one session and took quite an active part 
in the discussion relating to the Centennial, 
in which he seems to feel a deep interest. 
Prof, Joseph Henry was also present one 
evening and delivered a brief address. 

The principal business done consisted in 
passing the following resolution concerning 
the educational feature of the Centennial : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to act for this body with the authorities of the Cen- 
tennial in perfecting a plan for the proper represen- 
tation of the educational interests of the country at 
the approaching National Exposition at Philadelphia. 

The substance of the general resolutions 
adopted in regard to the duty of the Federal 


The committee on the relations of the Federal 
Government to public education reported resolutions 
b reiterating that the Federal Government should leave 
to the people and local governments of each state the 
management of their own educational affairs without 
interference; that the bureau of education is of great 
service in imparting information to the country and 
gathering knowledge from all parts of the world; 
that the public lands of the United States should be 
set apart for free education ; that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to furnish special aid to the school authorities 
of the District of Columbia; that the bureau of edu- 
cation needs increased clerical force; that a reason- 
able appropriation by the General Government is 
necessary to secure a full and creditable representa- 
tion of the educational interests of the country at 
the approaching Centennial Exposition. 

Socially, the meeting was a very pleasant 
one. On Wednesday evening Mr. Hart, a 
member of the Board of Control of Wash- 
ington, entertained those in attendance at an 
excellent supper at Harvey’s, and on Thurs- 
day evening Gov. Shepherd made guests of 
the whole department at his house, where 
nothing was left undone to make them enjoy 
themselves. 

Pennsylvania was represented by the State 
Superintendent and Superintendents Luckey, 
of Pittsburgh ; Patterson, of Pottsville, and 
Horton, of Williamsport. 


—— ~~. —_— 
PITTSBURGH HIGH SCHOOL. 
VISIT OF JAMES T, FIELDS, OF BOSTON. 


OME weeks since James Ticknor Fields, 
of Boston, delivered a lecture in the 
city of Pittsburgh. The next day he took 
occasion to visit the public high school of 
the city, and while there made an address to 
the students, and recited Longfellow’s last 
poem (unpublished ), on his departed friends, 
Felton, Agassiz and Sumner, A verbatim 
report of the address appeared in the Pitts- 
burgh Commercial of January 23, from which 
we copy as follows; 

Mr. Fields said: It is always a pleasure to me to 
come into close relations with students; young men 
and women who are striving to now something, 
who, when they join an institution like this, mean 
work—-solid, snbstantial, enduring work. The time 
has gone by in this busy world of ours for /azy peo- 
ple. God's great gift of time is too important a mat- 
ter now-a-days to be squandered, and when I looked 
into your faces yesterday, I soon discovered that 
you were all in earnest. If I had seen indifference 
in your countenances; if I had witnessed a pam- 
pered, idle, lounging habit in your gait, indolence in 
your eyes, and a don’t-care expression universal 
among you, I should not have felt, as I do this morn- 
ing, a gladness in coming up to this seat of learning 
to meet you again, I come from a city that justly 
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Boston, but I will place this school to-day side by 
side with any high school I ever visited, and givemy 
vote largely in your favor. And I will tell you why 
I would doso. It is because I see enthusiasm in 
your endeavor to get instruction, and because, having 
studied the matter, I know what comes of an enthu- 
siastic resolve to get knowledge. 

Now, you may travel the land over, and you will 
not find anywhere, such steps in the right direction 
toward a practical education as you will find here. 
The tools you work with are not duplicated in any 
high school I ever saw. I find shops, banks, real 
affairs, all working on in this building, as I find them 
down in the city yonder in counting rooms and ware- 
houses, and great moneyed institutions. This is what 
I call real instruction, real preparation for the duties 
and callings of life. I find here, also, in all depart- 
ments, competent men and women, who are adequate 
teachers and professors, and who lovethe occupation 
that employs them. 

There was never atime inthe world’s history when 
the world wanted well-educated people more than 
it does now. By well educated people Ido not mean 
half educated people. You will always find plenty 
of them out of employment éverywhere. Daniel 
Webster, when once asked in a complaining way, by 
a young student who had just graduated from cellege, 
what he could do to make a living—that the profes- 
sions were all full—replied “ There is always room 
at the top.” 

Don’t forget this—that if you do not knowa thing 
accurately, you do not know it at all. Our most cur- 
rent phrases are, “ pretty near,’ “about right,” 
“near enough.” In England the phrase is “Right,” 
and nothing but that will answer. I am looking to 
see that short, expressive word adopted here also. 
Let us all try to bring it about as soon as possible. 
A pretty good scholar is no scholar at all. It is just 
the same as a pretty good egg—it does not count for 
an egg in the market at all. Nobody buys it, for it 
can’t be sent to the table. 

One of the most foolish words in our dictionary is 
the word “genius.”” Genius, says a great thinker, is 
only an infinite capacity for taking trouble. If you 
will only take the trouble, you can have as much 
genius as you want. Do you suppose when Long- 
fellow wishes to write a poem, he dropsthe alphabet 
on the floor and expects to pick up “ Hiawatha” or 
“Excelsior”? Dickens told me he never could have 
accomplished anything without steady, persevering 
labor. No general ever blundered into a great vic- 
tory. ‘Nothing for nothing” is the law of life. 
Nothing worth having is ever accomplished without 
forethought. When a foolish mother said to me, 
some time ago, “ Do come up and see our Betsy’s 
paintings; she never took a lesson in all her life,” 
do you think I went? Not I. Paintings without 
study are not*the things I am looking for. When I 
asked Rubenstein, the great Prussian pianist, how he 
gave such thrilling effect to Erl King when he played 
it, he simply replied tomy foolish question, ‘It is 
only by stoody, sir.” 

Do you suppose Prof. Jillson jumped into what he 
knows blindfolded, and half asleep? Do you sup- 
pose Prof. Evans woke up one morning and found 
himself, without any preparation an elocutionist and 
competent teacher? Do you imagine that Miss 
Wood simply waded through her father’s library and 
came out at the other end of it an accomplished 
scholar? Do you suppose that any of your teachers 
were born with Latin and Greek and geometry all 
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poked away and labelled ready for use in their young 
brains? Don’t you believe it for a moment! 

Let me impress also upon this community that 
knowledge is worth all you pay for it, and that there 
is only one thing more expensive, and that is igno- 
vance! Remember also, young friends, that it is 
magnificent to overcome difficulties. Said a gloomy 


slow coach of a man toa friend of mine: ‘ Suppose, 
now, that a person should tell you you would die 
next Tuesday in a certain place, what would you 
**Do,’” said the other, “why I wouldn’t be 


do?” 
there.” 

There never was such a blockhead of a word in- 
vented as the word impossible. It ought to be kicked 
clear out of the scholar’s dictionary. 


When the wind is blowing fair, 
Any ship to port may steer; 

Those that head seas bravely dare, 
Master fate and conquer fear. 

And so, God bless you all, and give us that indom- 
itable will that leads upward and onward, those of 
us who are striving in the right direction to know 
what is real truth, real knowledge and real goodness, 


<i. 
> 





PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGES. 


R. SEARS’ Wational Quarterly Re- 
view recently published an article, in 
which some account was given of a visit to 
several Pennsylvania Colleges. The follow- 
ing, which appeared in a notice of the Re- 
view, we copy from the Phila. Press: 


Lafayette College is stated to be “situated on an 
elevated plateau, and at a distance looks much more 
like a handsome town or city, with its various groups 
of more or less extensive buildings, than Easton, 
which seems crouching, though cosily, in the valley 
beneath it, and from which it is reached by a series 
of winding terraces that give the ascent quite a pic- 
turesque and attractive appearance. Pardee Hall, 
a: oe with becoming pomp a year ago, is one of 
the largest and finest college buildings in the coun- 
try. It is devoted almost exclusively to the scientific 
department, which includes engineering in all its 
branches, as well as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, 
&c. The chemical laboratories are on the upper 
floors ; they are very extensive, embrace a full supply 
of the most improved apparatus ; and the advantages 
they afford, conducted as they are by professors whose 
qualifications are beyond dispute,seem fully appreci- 
ated by a large nnmber of busy students.”” The Re- 
viewer adds: “But it is the classical department 
which pleased us most. We have seldom heard a 
better recitation than that of Prof. Youngman’s class 
in Greek—the text read being Demosthenes’ Oration 
on the Crown. It was also our privilege to be pres- 
ent at a recitation in the Greek of Eusebius, con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. Bullard, professor of Christian 
Greek aud Latin. We are not orthodox enough to 
admire the Ecclesiastical History of the Great Father 
of the Church as much as the Oration on the Crown, 
but we really did admire the manner in which the 
former as well as the latter were translated at Lafay- 
ette. It should be remembered that in no college in 
this country is more attention given to comparative 
philology. At the head of this department is Dr. 
Francis A. March, editor of the series entitled **Chris- 
tian Greek and Latin Writers,’’ of which two volumes 
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have already been published by the Messrs. Harper, 
namely, ‘ Eusebius’ and ‘ Latin Hymns,’ . Professor 
March is also the author of ‘A Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Anglo-Saxon Language, in which its forms 
are illustrated by those of the Sanscrit, Greek. Latin, 
Gothic, old Saxon, old Friesic, old Norse, and old 
High German.’”’ 

Muhlenberg College, described by a competent 
judge as “ wealthy in the learning, ability, and zeal 
of its professors, but poor in its pecuniary resources,”’ 
was visited. The writer.says, “ after our call at Le- 
high, we experienced another very agreeable ‘ change 
of scene and circumstance,’ and soon became satis- 
fied that, at least, the first part of the description was 
correct. The Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg received us 
courteously and kindly, and conducted us to his 
principal class-rooms, introducing us to the professors 
in turn; in a word, he was just as frank and com- 
municative in reference to his whole system, and the 
manner in which it is carried out, as Dr. Cattell was 
in regard to his, and more than this the most exact- 
ing could not desire. Nor were the Muhlenberg 
professors less cordial or less urbane than their presi- 
dent. Accordingly we had the pleasure of being 
present at recitations in Greek, Latin, German, Eng- 
lish literature, and rhetoric. Our predominating 
sentiment at the close was, that it is much to 
be regretted that Muhlenberg is not more liberally 
endowed. It belongs to the Lutherans, who are 
numerous in Pennsylvania. Many of them are 


wealthy, and certainly they could not make better or 
more creditable use of their superfluous wealth than 
to devote it to an extension of the educational ad- 
vantages now offered by Muhlenberg. There should 
be more buildings, a larger library, and a more ex- 


tensive scientific department; above all, the profes- 
sors, who perform their duties so faithfully and so 
well, should have salaries sufficient to make them 
comfortable. We trust we need hardly say that we 
do not mean by these remarks to depreciate the build- 
ings of Muhlenberg, ortheir educational appliances ; 
nor do we mean any reflection on its well-selected 
though incomplete library, Still less would we im- 
pute to the good-humored professors any disposition 
to grumble at the scantiness of their incomes, for we 
have seen none that seem better satisfied with their 
destiny as educators. What we do mean is, that 
there are institutions in Pennsylvania not possessed 
of one-tenth the learning or talent of this modest 
college, that have twenty-fold as much wealth and 
educational appliances at their command.” 


<> 
=< 


ADVICE TO PENNSYLVANIA. 





T is understood that Mr. Dexter A. Haw- 
kins, of New York city, is the author of 

the compulsory education law of the state of 
New York. From the best information we 
can obtain from the school men of that state, 
Mr. Hawkins’ law will not go into effect in 
a single city or county. Its machinery is 
said to be defective, or, what we suspect to 
be a greater obstacle in the way of its exe- 
cution, the people are averse to such a law. 
Still Mr. Hawkins has not abated in his zeal ; 
and, as will be seen by the following letter 
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which he has had published in the New York 
School Journal, he strongly recommends the 
passage of a law in Pennsylvania similar to 
the one that has about failed in New York: 

New York, Jan. 30, 1875. 
Editors School Fournal: 

To no state in the Union is the education of all its 
inhabitants of greater necessity than to the Keystone 
State, Its vast manufacturing, mining, commercial 
and agricultural interests, require intelligent labor as 
an indispensable condition of successful development. 

Ignorant labor is improvident, unprofitable, preju- 
diced and difficult to control, and produces on the 
average not over two-thirds as much in the long run 
as the same labor would produce if it had a common 
school education. 

The state is now spending ten millions of dollars 
annually for public education. This is sufficient to 
secure to every child in the state a good elementary 
education, provided the children attend the schools 
provided for them. But the igrforance, avarice, pov- 
erty or crime of a large number of those having the 
control of children keep some two hundred thousand 
of these children out of school altogether, 

In the state of New York, a single ignorant pauper 
girl Margaret has, in seventy-five years, become the 
ancestor of two hundred criminals and paupers. How 
many ‘Margarets’ is Pennsylvania raising in her 
200,000 children that do not attend schools at all ? 

In 1870, Pennsylvania had 177,611 inhabitants 
over twenty-one years of age who cannot read and 
write! Of these, 61,350 were males, and hence were 
or may be voters, and control the destiny of that great 
state. 

This condition of things is fully appreciated by 
their statesmen and political economists, and in ac- 
cordance with their reported recommendation, a bill 
is introduced, and is now pending in their Legisla- 
ture, Zo secure to children the benefits of elementary 
education.’ The enactment and wise enforcement 
of this law will add more to the wealth and prosper- 
ity of that state than that of any bill that will come 
before their Legislature this session. A friend has 
sent me a copy of their proposed law, which I inclose 
to you for publication. 

Yours truly, 
DEXTER A. HAWKINS. 


It will be of interest in this connection to 
append what is said of the New York law by 
some of the leading newspapers of that 
State. 


The concern should either be made over or 
killed.— Buffalo Courier. 

We doubt if the framers of the bill understood 
how it could be enforced, and we are very sure 
our legislators did not.—//udson Register. 

Of course, we may expect that the whole weight 
of Tammany influence will be cast for the repeal of 
the bill—Zimira Advertiser. 

The enforcement of the law will certainly entail 
much misery, and we doubt not will add materially 
to the number of the inmates in the various poor- 
houses throughout the state.—A/bany Express. 

It is understood that the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction will treat of this subject very fully in his 
forthcoming report to the Legislature, and recom- 
mend various amendments to and modifications of 
the act.— Albany Express. 
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The Assembly Committee on Public Education 
will, we understand, give the whole subject careful 
consideration, and as early as possible present a bill 
embedying their views. If they would follow our 
advice they would make the new bill a very brief 
one, and simply say “Chapter 421 of the Laws of 
1874 is hereby repealed.” —Albany Express. 

But thoughtful men will be slow to encourage a 
repeal or abandonment of a new measure before suf- 
ficient time has been given to test its efficiency. The 
impracticability of a measure fraught with such mo- 
mentous interest to the morality and well-being of 
the entire community should not be conceded, at least 


till it shall have had the fair and thorough trial to |. 


which its importance entitles it —Buffalo Express. 

In some cases, the law may work hardships, un- 
less it is tenderly administered. There are children 
who, at the age of ten or twelve, have to act as 
heads of households of younger children during the 
absence of their parents, and it will go hard on the 
family, if these little bread-winners are carried ruth- 
lessly off to prison. Oftimes they learn at home as 
much good as the school could teach them. But all 
these cases can be judiciously treated by a wise and 
kindly magistrate.—Mew York Advertiser. 

Nothing in my experience has so convinced me of 
the real progress we are making as a people, But 
the statute is defective. If the enactment were 
thoroughly executed it would throw 200,000 addi- 
tional children into the schools; yet no provision is 
made for their accommodation, for teachers, books, 
etc.— ¥. D. Steele, in Elmira Advertiser. 

It may be questioned whether legislative power 
extends to the compulsory imperilment of life and 
health for the diffusion of knowledge, and from a 
sanitary point of view we should rather advocate a 
reduction than an increase in the attendance at the 
public schools, some of which, indeed, should be 
imperatively closed as unfit for human habitation. If 
legislatures have a right to enact that every child shall 
spend a certain part of its life in school, the parents 
of that child have surely a right to demand in return 
that schools shall comply with the plainest laws of 
health, and that their salubrity shall be maintained 
under skilled sanitary supervision.—V.. ¥. World. 

The universal conviction appears to be not only 
that ignorance is the mother of vice, but that the 
primer and multiplication table are necessarily the 
parents of virtue. The average citizen forgets that 
even Pacific Mail subsidists have had these safe- 
guards from their youth up; and he probably never 
knew that from fifty to seventy per cent of the in- 
mates of our jails and penitentiaries have received 
an ordinary English education. Society has a right 
to protect itself by means of prevention as well as 
cure, and if there be even a chance that attendance 
at the public schools will convert the embryo thieves 
and drunkards that swarm about our streets into re- 
spectable, honest citizens, let them be brought into 
the schools by the police if necessary. But the ques- 
tion remains, Is the ordinary public school system the 
best means of prevention? ‘Theoretically this plan 
appears sound enough; but practically, we fear, it 
will hardly be found to answer. We suggest that at 
this time instead of later our State Legislatures should 
examine into the system of industrial schools, which 
have met with such exceptional success in Great 
Britain and France. In them the “truant” who 
will not voluntarily attend school is taught not only 
the rudiments of a sound English education, but a 
trade, by which he is qualified, on dismissal, to earn 
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his livelihood honestly. Compulsory education is to 
be commended as far as it goes; the only objection to 
it is that it does not go far enough.—V. Y, Tribune. 

We second the suggestion of the Z7zbune, 
that State Legislatures would do well to ex- 
amine the system of industrial schools. It 


is our full conviction that in this direction 
we must look for a remedy for that ignorance 
which the common schools do not reach. If 
compulsion is needed in this direciion we are 
ready for it. 


cate 
—<>— 


LOST BOYS. 





HE missing child, Charlie Ross, has not 

yet been found. Months have passed by 
since he was stolen from his home, the whole 
country has been searched, many thousands 
of dollars have been spent in the fruitless 
effort to find him, his abductors have been 
killed ; but so far no one has been able to 
discover the place in which he is concealed. 
Before the universal indignation aroused by 
the crime of stealing Charlie Ross shall have 
subsided or the sympathy everywhere felt for 
the parents of the lost boy shall have grown 
less, we think it well to call public attention 
to the fact that there are in this state many 
thousands of boys and girls as effectually 
‘* lost’’ as Charlie Ross. Read on this mel- 
ancholy subject, the following able and timely 
editorial from a late number of the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch : 

When it was heralded over the country last sum- 
mer that two unfeeling and inhuman wretches had 
carried away a little boy from his parents and all the 
comforts and influences of home, a storm of just in- 
dignation swept over the land at the fiendish cruelty 
of the men who had so mercilessly plunged a family 
into the most profound sorrow, and thrown them into 
a state of inconsolable grief. The lost or abducted 
child was on everybody’s lips, and the most unfeigned 
sympathy was expressed for his distressed and heart- 
broken parents. The newspapers teemed with de- 
nunciations of the barbarous conduct of the men who 
had broken the heart-strings of an affectionate father 
by taking from him a bright and beautiful and be- 
loved boy. Nothing was talked of but the “lost boy.” 
This was the all-engrossing topic in the family, on 
the crowded streets, in the counting-house, in the 
marts of business, at church doors—everywhere. 
Vials of wrath were poured out on the unknown 

eads of the diabolical kidnappers, who were pro- 
nounced to be deserving of the severest punishment 
for the crime they had committed and the poignant 
sorrow they had occasioned. 

But there are other children than Charlie Ross who 
are in a lost condition, and about whom the people, 
and even the Christian people, seem to care little, 
But, although lost to salutary restraint, good, moral 
and home influences, they may be easily found, yet 
few detectives are sent in search of them. Crusaders 
make war on the venders of intoxicating liquors, and 
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clamor for many social reforms, but neglect one of 
the most important works in which they could en- 
gage. Our streets and alleys are crowded, from early 
morn to midnight, with children and grown-up boys 
and girls, who are lost apparently to all moral re- 
straint and virtuous influence. From some cause or 
other, better known to the heads of families, parents 
do not seem to exercise the same control over their 
children which they did in former years, and the 
children are less submissive to parental control, the 
cause of which may be found in the fact that there is 
less attention paid to the culture and moral training 
of the young now than there was forty or fifty years 
ago. Parents have lost their authority over their chil- 
dren because they failed to exercise it. In what are 
known as strictly religious families, there is a laxity 
of domestic government, which not many years ago 
would have evoked ecclesiastical discipline. And 
there has been such a radical revolution in the social 
condition of the people, that if parents were to de- 
mand compliance with and submission to the old 
laws of domestic government, they would be de- 
nounced, even by the religious portion of the com- 
munity, as tyrants and despots. The distinguishing 
feature of the age in which we live is self-independ- 
ence and self-assertion. Both boys and girls, young 
men and young women, labor under the delusion that 
they know much more than their fathers and grand- 
fathers, and conduct themselves accordingly, to their 
own ruin and the bane of society. 

The youth, we are told, are the hope of the coun- 
try, and the child of to-day will be the man of a few 
years hence. Those who are now in their childhood 
will be the legislators and statesmen, wives and 
mothers of a few years hence. But the question 
arises, what hope are they giving that they will act 
an honest part, and contribute to the welfare of the 
country and the perpetuity of its institutions? As a 
general thing, none that we can see. The youth of 
the present day are not only living in freedom from 
moral restraint, but are officious and vulgar, besides 
being insulting to those superior in age, and who 
should be supposed to exercise control over them. 
Yet nothing, comparatively, is being done to reform 
them, and lay the foundation for their future useful- 
ness. There is a rivalry, it is true, among Sabbath 
schools, and mission schools, and each one is endeav- 
oring to outstrip the other in a race for numbers; but 
their efforts are not so much directed in the way of 
reclaiming the juvenile delinquents of the streets, as 
they are to abduct children from each other. 

It does not require a very acute vision to see that 
in these cities there is a wide and inviting field in 
which there is ample work for all who are in earnest 
in the matter of reclaiming juvenile offenders. There 
are hundreds of neglected children on our streets, that 
are hurrying on to a life ignominy and shame, and 
rushing down the deep declivity of moral obliquity to 
temporal and eternal ruin, for whose salvation from 
grief and sorrow in this world, and bitterness and re- 
morse in the world to come, very little, if anything, 
is being done. Innocent children are being dragged 
down daily into the miserable haunts of wickedness 
and crime, and yet the moral, the religious, the re- 
forming portion of the community looks on with idle 
and careless indifference at the fate which they are 
destined to meet if they hold on in the career upon 
which they have entered. We have our reformatory 
schools, which may be accomplishing something to- 
wards reclaiming from vice and crime the youthful 
offenders who have been committed to their care, but 
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those who are receiving moral culture in these insti- 
tutions are not a tithe of the immoral urchins by 
whom the lanes and alleys are filled, and who threaten, 
if not checked in their career of folly, to endanger the 
rights and liberties of the nation in the present and 
coming generations. It is very evident that something 
should be done to reform those idle and profane boys 
and girls, who are swarming everywhere, and who 
seem, so far as wholesome restrain and a disposition 
to do good are concerned, to have neither father, nor 
mother, nor guardian, to save them from dishonor 
and ruin. But so far as our observation goes, very 
little is being done in this direction, 


— 


fig Sa Ru 


RITHMETIC.—I early saw that the use of 

books was unfavorable to despatch, and I made 
it a rule not to let a child cipher from a book, until 
she was very quick and very accurate,in what are 
called the ground rules of arithmetic. My manner 
of teaching these rules may have had something pe- 
culiar in it, but it was rather the amount of practice 
than the method, which gave my pupils a degree of 
spéed and accuracy that somewhat astonished stran- 
gers. I recollectthat once an awkward teacher, from 
a neighboring state, visited my school,and as he had 
published an arithmetic and felt strong in this branch, 
he asked me toshow him an exercise in it. I called 
out a-class of about twenty, and gave them a sum 
in simple multiplication of which the multiplier was 
8. They did the operation so quickly, that my visi- 
tor thought there was some trick in it, and he asked 
if I would allow him to set them asum. He began 
to dictate, and to write his figures. on the black-board, 
which was so turned that the pupils could not see. it; 
but his operations were so slow that the class grew 
impatient. He told them, at last, to multiply by 9, 
and before he had multiplied the first two figures, 
some held out the sum to him and asked if it was 
right. ‘Stop a minute!” said he. As the numbers 
increased around him, “Stop a minute, stand away !”” 
said he, knocking the misses with his elbows, “you 
put me out!’ I beckoned them to form a line, and 
wait patiently, When he had done, he examined 
their slates and pronounced them all wrong, and he 
was evidently pleased at the result. But one of them 
instantly went to his sum on the black-board, and re- 
turned, saying that she believed the error was in his 
sum. He went over it again, and after a long time 
discovered that it was so. I asked him to try them 
again, but he declined, and most ungracioysly added 
that “the girls bothered him.” They would have 
done ten such sums to his one, and made their figures 
ten times as well as his weremade. He wastheau- 
thor of an arithmetic, notwithstanding, and had 
taught for several years.—School Fournal. 





A SELF-REGULATING SCHOOL.—Our large study- 
room, containing one hundred and sixty desks, is 
given up to the pupils for their own purposes. No 


teacher sits in it to keep order. Ifa pupil wishes to 
leave his seat or to whisper, he does so. He is pre- 
sumed to be the best judge of his own wants. Classes 
pass to and from the recitation rooms called by the 
pupils, If the teacher does not immediately appear 
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when the class assembles, they commence recitation. 
If the teacher fails to come at all, they finish their 
work and return to the study-room. The pupils ring 
the bells, call and close recesses, and attend to all the 
minutize of school work. If a pupil sees a pencil mark 


on the wall, he will erase it; a piece of paper on the. 


floor, he will pick it up; anything wrong, he will stop 
and right it. One may often pass through the school- 
room without attracting an eye. Leta band of music 
go by or an alarm of fire be heard, and a pupil could 
not rush to the window or leave his work without a 
hiss from the school and a general call to order. Many 
a time have I gone into a lower room and found some 
wild, music-loving boy with his fingers stuck into his 
ears, his head bent down over his book, and his brow 
knotted in his earnest determination to achieve the 
joy of a self-victory. 

A well-governed school, in my estimation, is so well 
poised that, in the absence of the teacher, it will run 
on of itself till the nightfail, without noise or friction. 
Is this too much to expect? Fellow teachers, we can 
take iron and brass and make a watch that will keep 
time when its owner is sound asleep—that will run 
on correctly fora year. He is a poor watchmaker 
who cunnot make one that will run twenty-four hours. 
Can we do more with dead, dumb metal than we can 
with living, loving, throbbing human hearts ? Can we 
accomplish more accurate, definite, reliable results 
with our skilled hands than our trained minds? Shall 
a teacher of immortal souls yield to a maker of ma- 
chinery? Nay, verily.— ¥. Dorman Steele. 


HossiEs.—Of the many obstacles which lie in the 
way of our common school system, and whose re- 
moval is entirely within our power, perhaps none is 
more prominent than are hobbies. A member of a 
college faculty may bea hobbyist, and the institution 
suffer no loss on this account; it may, in fact, be of 
practical advantage to the institution, since he can be 
assigned a chair suited to his hobby. But the argu- 
ments which hold good for our college professors 
will not answer for common school teachers. In the 
former, a man’s attention may be confined to one 
branch; in the latter, the instructor must have charge 
of the several branches taught in his school. And 
here we would not confound the word hoddy with 
the word forte. The former is pursued to the disad 
vantage or total exclusion of other branches ; but this 
is not true of the latter. 

In the common school we can, at best, lay only 
the foundation for an extensive education. Here the 
student should be formally introduced to the 
various departments of learning; hence, read- 
ing, mathematics, geography, and natural science 
should alike receive the attention of both teacher and 
pupil. ‘Reading may be considered the key that un- 
locks the golden gates of the paradise of learning; 
but reading should not on that account be pursued as 
a hobby to the exclusion of other essential branches of 
study. Mathematics afford a wide range for thought 
and reason; they strengthen the mind and give 
symmetry to our perception; but mathematics should 
not, on that account, receive more than a proportion- 
ate amount of attention. So with other branches. 

We may, and it is well that we should, recognize 
the bent of the various minds placed under our care 
for training, and so direct our instruction that good 
may result to the pupil. But it is not well that the 
teacher himself drift off in one direction and carry 
his-whole school with him, no matter what their own 
tastes or tendencies. The error is evident. In the 





case of the individual student, good may result, but 
in that of the teacher, discord, confusion and disaster, 

Let the common school teacher be thoroughly edu- 
cated and totally independent of his text-books, they 
being simply aids in his work, Let him have reason- 
able compensation for skilled professional service, 
and courage enough to say, “‘I do not know,’”’ when 
he does not, and he is then prepared to step upon this 
platform which we lay down as the true school-room 
platform for every successful, earnest and conscien- 
tious instructor of youth, namely: ‘I have no par- 
ticular creed, but am a Christian; no politics, but am 
a patriot; no hobby, but ama man of culture,” 

F. Elliot Ross, Mt. Carmel, Pa. 


A MODEL SCHOOL. 


WHILE traveling through a central county in Kansas, 
I chanced to drop into a country school, taught by a 
Mr. Riley, and I was so struck by its peculiar methods 
of instruction, that I cannot forbear to give the read- 
ers of Zhe Yournal a summary of what I saw and 
heard in my half-day visit. 

There were about thirty pupils present, ranging from 
five to eighteen years, and, of course, including all 
grades of advancement, from the alphabet to algebra, 
It will be impossible, for want of room, to give more 
than a brief summary of the principles observed and 
the methods of instruction practiced. 


_ PRINCIPLES. 


1. Each study was divided into subjects in their 
natural order; each subject into its logical division; 
each division into the steps of its development ; each 
step into lesson steps; each lesson step into lessons, 
each containing but ome mew idea,and so simple that 
the teacher could give a// the necessary illustrations 
and instruction in at least ome minute. 

2. In the primary and intermediate classes no facts 
or principles were given to commit to memory as @ 
task; memory simply recorded the use in a variety 
of exercises which directly or indirectly referred to 
the senses, 

3. Every lesson was thoroughly understood and ap- 
plied before the next was presented to the attention. 

4. No time was wasted in trying to illustrate or 
explain what the pupils, on account of age or lack of 
experience, were unable to understand. : 

5. In advanced classes the principles of generaliza- 
tion were deduced from primary and intermediate 
practice, 

PLANS. 

1. Close classification in which pupils of the same 
degree of advancement only were placed in the same 
class. 

2. The lessons were given in a brief, pointed and 
methodical manner, with no extra words to obscure 
the sense. In every case, when possible, the pupils 
repeated the illustration of the teacher with the ob- 
jects in their own hands. 

3. The text-book was used to furnish exercises for 
a review rather than as a manual of instruction. 

4. No lesson was recited that the preparation did 
not in some way exercise the judgment in discrimina- 
ting and comparing, cultivate neatness and taste in 
penmanship, correctness of orthography or punctua- 
tion, or require skill in the logical order of arrange- 
ment on the slate or black-board, 

5. In recitation the teacher had nothing to say by 
way of assistance, but when possible endeavored to 
lead the pupils to makeinconsistent statements ; there- 
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by cultivating on their part entire self-reliance. Pupils 
were required to ask questions as often as to answer 
them. 

6. Short and prompt recitations, the average time 
being only twelve minutes. 

7. Nearly double the usual time was given to the 
primary and intermediate grades, consequently not 
more than one-third the usual time was required in 
the advanced grades to make the same progress. 

As a result of the above system, habits of personal 
industry in the school-room weresecured in a remark- 
able degree. No special system of discipline was re- 


quired, the pupils apparently had no time for mischief. 
Every recitation was an eminent success or a positive 
failure ; no blundering, no helping, no make-believe. 
Self-confidence was based upon actual ability and not 
on self-concession.—Cor. NV. Y. School Fournal. 


<> 


Home Ve ducation, 


HE author of ‘‘ Studies on the Mental 

Faculties of Animals compared with 
those of Man,’’ Monsieur J. C. Houzeau, of 
Jamaica, has reported certain results arrived 
at from a series of éxperiments conducted by 
himself on the subject of the comparative 
mental capacities of children belonging to 
different races. He says, ‘‘I had an oppor- 
tunity here to submit to the test black, brown 
and white children.’’ His black children 
were of several different shades. His con- 
clusions are— 

1. That, while differences in intellectual proficiency 
were discernible, there was nothing clearly and un- 
mistakably proving that one race was superior to the 
others, 

2. That “the rate of improvement was due almost 
entirely to the relative elevation of the parental cir- 
cle in which the children live—the home influence. 
Those whose parents are restricted to the narrow- 
est gauge of intellectual exercise, live in such a 
material and coarse mi/ieu, medium, that their mental 
faculties remain slumbering, and gradually become 
atrophied; while those who hear at home of many 
things, and are brought up to intellectual life, show a 
corresponding proficiency in their learning.” 

We desire to express no opinion just now 
with reference to Monsieur Houzeau’s first- 
named conclusion ; but our purpose is to en- 
dorse and emphasize the second. Our own 
experience with children in all grades of 
society has been very large; and with few 
exceptions it is true that capacity to learn de- 
pends upon the influences of the home circle. 
If the homes of children are the seats of cul- 
ture,and refinement, if their parents are per- 
sons of education, if the conversation they 
listen to is elevated in its tone and instruc- 
tive in its matter, if their companions are in- 
tellectual and well-trained, if they have ac- 
cess to good books, there will be a growth of 
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intellect and a development of the powers 
that go to form a noble character, entirely 
impossible in circumstances less favorable. 
As we have often said ‘‘ God’s school is the 
home.’’ Warm as is our attachment to the 
public schools of this country, and noble as 
we think their function, in view of the po- 
tency of home influences upon young minds 
and hearts, we can almost adopt the follow- 
ing strong language of the editor of the Pof- 
ular Science Monthly, in commenting upon 
the conclusions of Monsieur Houzeau : 

That the medium in which the child is habitually 
immersed, and by which it is continually and uncon- 
sciously impressed, should have much greater value 
in the formation of mental character than the mere les- 
son-learning experiences of the school, and should, in 
fact, determine the efficiency of the school agencies 
themselves, is simply inevitable. Whether a child 
has the advantages of a quickening home, is of far 
more moment than the quality of the school it at- 
tends. Home education is, after all, the great fact, 


| whether,it awakens or whether it quenches the young 


minds exposed to it; and it becomes a momentous 
question whether our exaggerated estimate and des- 
perate cultivation of school-houses and public educa- 
tion are not at the expense of the far more important 
domestic influences by which the characters of chil- 
dren are formed; for we are learning every day that, 
as this world is constituted, one thing is at the ex- 
pense of another. If parents believe that the school 
is all in all, and can do everything for their children, 
such are the pressures and strains of social life that 
they evade and neglect their own responsibilities, 
Their children will be committed to stupid and 
vicious servants, hustled out of the way, turned into 
the street, or left to themselves; and no pains will be 
taken to make the home medium one of elevation, 
stimulation, and improving to the mental characters 
of their offspring. Where men are exhausted in busi- 
ness, and women are exhausted by society, and there 
is blind faith in teachers and school-rooms, we may 
be pretty sure that but little will be done to shape 
and conduct the home with reference to the higher 
mental needs of the children who live init. There 
are, no doubt, noble examples of parents who appre- 
ciate schools and strive to do their corresponding 
part of the work of exalting and enriching the intel- 
lectual life of those committed to their charge; but 
such cases are lamentably few; and there is reason 
to fear that, with the increasing faith in public appli- 
ances of culture, their proportion will not increase 
very rapidly. 


-_ 
_ 





MAKE CHILDREN USEFUL. 


THE energy which some children manifest in mis- 
chievous pranks may be made to subserve useful and 
instructive purposes. Little odds and ends of em- 
ployment may be given them—work suited to their 
small capabilities may be assigned them—and under 
judicious direction and considerate encouragement 
their little heads and hands can accomplish much, and 
that gladly. The bright little ones who would “help” 
mammashould not be repelled witha harsh word, but 
some simple task should be devised for their occu- 
pation, and some trifling thing—so very great to them 
—should be the reward of its performance. 
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As a general rule, give your children something to 
do. A daily employment of some sort will exercise 
their minds healthfully, and develop elements of use- 
fulness and self-reliance which may prove incalcula- 
bly valuable to their manhood and womanhood. 
Miserable is the plea urged by some that they “have 
not the time”’ to look after their children. No such 
pretext can divest them of the grave responsibilities 
which the having of children imposes.- The laws of 
God and of humanity demand of parents the best 
care and training for their children they can bring 
into exercise. How many poor wretches there are, 
taxing society with their maintenance, who owe their 
worthlessness and sins to the negligence of their pa- 
rents in developing and directing good natural en- 
dowments for lives of industry and independence! 
Large Firmness in a child is a good thing; it con- 
tributes to steadiness of thought and deed. Large 
Self-Esteem is desirable, in that it confers the sense 
of personal worth and dignity. Large Approbativeness 
is most serviceable in its restraining and stimulating 
ministrations. Large Destructiveness isa good her- 
itage; under proper control it contributes to activity 
and achievement. Large Combativeness is a good 
quality; it contributes courage, boldness and pro- 
gression to the character. Large Acquisitiveness, 
rightly trained, supplements industry with economy 
and thrift. But such qualities in children need the 
guidance of a discreet parent. Mismanagement, 
neglect, easily lead to their perversion and the ruin 
of a life which, otherwise, might have been a splen- 
did success,— Annual of Phrenology. 


—_—_——_—________.. 
A LITTLE TALK TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


IT Is very hard for boys and girls between ten and 
twenty to believe what other people tell them con- 
cerning the selection of reading matter. Ifa book is 
interesting, exciting, thrilling, the young folks want 
to read it, They like to feel their hair stand on end 
at the hairbreadth escapes of the hero, and their nerves 
tingle to the end of their fingers at his exploits, and 
their faces burn with passionate sympathy in his trib- 
ulations—and what harm is there in it? Let us see 
what harm there may be. You know very well that 
a child fed on candy and cake and sweetmeats 
soon loses all healthy appetite for nutritious food, 
his teeth grow black and crumble away, his stomach 
becomes deranged, his breath offensive, and the 
whole physical and mental organization is dwarfed 
and injured. When he grows older he will crave 
spices and alcohol to stimulate his abnormal appetite 
and give pungency to tasteless though healthful food. 
No man who grows up from such childhood is going 
to have positions of trust and usefulness in the com- 
munity where he lives. The men who hold those po- 
sitions were fed with milk and bred, when they were 
young, and not with trash. 

Now, the mind like the body grows by what it 
feeds upon. The girl who fills her brain with silly, 
sentimental, love-sick stories, grows up into a silly, 
sentimental, lackadaisical woman, useless for all the 
noble and substantial work of life. The boy who 
feeds on sensational newspapers and exciting novels 
has no intellectual muscle, no commanding will to 
make his way in the world. Then, aside from the 
debilitating effect of such reading, the mind is 
poisoned by impure associations, These thrilling 
stories have always murder, or theft, or lying, or 
knavery as an integral part of their tissue, and boys 
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while reading them live in the companionship of 
men and women, of boys and girls, with whom they 
would be ashamed to be seen conversing, whom 
they would never think of inviting to their houses 
and introducing to their friends, and whose very 
names they would not mention in polite society as 
associates and equals, Every book that one reads, 
no less than every dinner that one eats, becomes part 
and parcel of the individual, and we can no more 
read without injury an unwholesome book or peri- 
odical than we can eat tainted meat and not suffer 
thereby. Just as there are everywhere stores full of 
candy and cake and liquor and tobacco and spices, so 
there are everywhere books, newspapers and maga- 
zines full of the veriest trash, and abounding in 
everything boys and girls should not read. And just 
as the healthful stomach, passing all these pernicious 
baits, will choose sound aliment, so the healthful 
mind will reject the unwholesome literature current 
everywhere, and select such as is intrinsically good. 

The other day we picked up a popular Juvenile 
weekly, and presently found ourself knee-deep in 
slang, over our head in vulgar allusion, and in the 
midst of a low-lived metropolitan crowd, where cock- 
fights, dog-fights and man-fights, where the condi- 
ments offered to whet the appetite for reading; and 
yet we know families where that paper is regularly 
taken. Do the parents read it? Do they know what 
company their children are keeping ? 

But says the young inquirer, What shall wé read, 
and how shall we know if books are suitable? Read 
such books as give you valuable information, works 
that are approved by people of correct judgment. 
Our leading magazines contain a vast amount of read- 
ing, interesting alike to youngand old. Do not read 
what renders distasteful the duties of life, or renders 
vice attractive, or makes you long for an impossible 
and romantic career, A correct taste once formed 
and carefully consulted will enable you to select the 
good and eschew the pernicious. 

‘“‘Might I give counsel to any young hearer,”’ says 
Thackeray in his lecture on Prior, Gray and Pope, 
“T would say to him, try to frequent the company of 
your betters. In books and life thut is the most 
wholesome society; learn to admire rightly; the great 
pleasure of life is that, Note what the good men ad- 
mired; they admired good things; narrow spirits ad- 
mire basely and worship meanly.”—. Y. 7ribune. 


CO —— 
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MARGARET MARKEE. 


ARGARET MARKEE, late of the St. James’ 
Episcopal) parochial school of Lancaster, 
previously, for some fifteen years or more, a 


Pa., a 
leading teacher in the public schools of said city, 
died Sunday morning, February 21st, in the 45th year 


of her age. During the past five years she has been 
in charge of the primary department of the parochial 
school above named, to accept which position she re- 
signed the principalship of the most successfully 
managed secondary schoolin the city—maintaining, 
and justly, that the primary school is the most im- 
portant grade. A woman of quiet and retiring man- 
ner, and yet of marked individuality; combining 
intellectual gifts of a high order with great force of 
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character; absolutely unselfish—generous, indeed, as 
only anoble woman, the elect of women, can be 
generous ; and wholly devoted to the work to which 
she felt that she had been “called,’’—we have long 
regarded her as almost realizing our conception of 
the ideal teacher. Take her for all, we shall not 
look upon her like again. 

During the morning service at St. James’, the 
rector, Rev. E.S. Watson, made announcement, a 
few hours after her death, of the loss which the 
parish had sustained, in words as follows: ‘¢ It is fit- 
ting for me to announce that since we last assembled 
one officially connected with this parish has been 
gathered to the rest which remaineth for the people 
of God, and, as its head, to put into words—the 
thought, I am sure, of all your hearts—that this 
church could have sustained no severer loss. It is 
simple truth to bear my testimony from the intimate 
confidential acquaintanceship of the five years of my 
incumbency, that I have never known a more de- 
voted and consecrated life, a more princely and gen- 
erous heart. Itis not a death into which we dare 
intrude a selfish grief. Followed by the affectionate 
love, the reverence and the prayers of the lambs of 
Christ’s flock, whom she fed with a faithful and true 
heart, and guarded and cherished with all her power, 
she has entered into the joy of her God.” 

Surely, O friend, thou didst not live in vain, or 
words of simple truth like these had ne’er been 
spoken! Twenty-two years—just one-ha!f—of her 
strong life were passed in contact with the child-life 
about her in the school-room; and into how many 
of the lives of her pupils, in all these years, she has 
woven golden threads of goodness that will not 


perish from out the woof of character, eternity alone 


can tell. Her life was intense—we know no better 
word by which to characterize it—instinct with quiet 
but tireless energies; but she was seldom demon- 
strative. It has been said that when words have a 
soul behind them, they are not easily forgotten. Es- 
pecially is this true of the words and work of the 
teacher. Some months since a gentleman who had 
been one of her pupils, perhaps fifteen or eighteen 
years ago, remarked in our hearing, “She is the best 
teacher I have ever known.”’ He but put into words 
the conviction of many another of her pupils. It 
was the earnest soul behind what she said and did, 
that always left its impress so sharp and clear. 

She was endowed witha grand moral nature; she 
possessed all the sweet inspiration of Christian good- 
ness; her intuitions were often more true than the 
rigid conclusions of the logician. Those near friends 

“whom she tenderly loved, loved her in return with 
a loyalty of devotion as beautiful as it is rare. Frank- 
ness, justice, courage, and a spirit of self-sacrifice, 
attended her as an atmosphere. She was ever will- 
ing to spend and to be spent in any good work that 
offered—careless of the reward she might win, but 
thoughtful only of the good to be done—and thus 
she was oftentaxed and overtaxed with responsibility 
and toil, from which she never shrank, and which 
hastened all too soon her untimely end. But the 
promise has not failed her: ‘ He that loseth his life 
shall find it.” 

We knew her also as a woman of fine literary 
taste, having read more widely than perhaps any 
other teacher of our acquaintance, in poetry, fiction, 
history, biography, theology and science. Always 
holding with the great Sir Walter, “ There is but One 
Book,”’ that sacred treasure was her constant study 
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and her chiefest delight. She was besides, at 
all times, especially interested in anything that pro- 
mised to render her labors as a teacher more effect- 
ive. She had great insight into child-nature, a ten- 
derness towards them, sympathy with them, and a 
strange power over them, that brought the little ones 
flocking to her, as drawn by the force of some potent 
magnetism. It was the magnetism of love that 
stirred her great mother-heart—the most potent at- 
tractive force in the universe; and thrice blessed is 
that teacher of little children to whom God has given 
it in double measure ! 

She had a righteous indignation for meanness, or 
wrong, or falsehood, of whatever grade or type; she 
possessed rare powers of sarcasm and a keen percep- 
tion of the ludicrous; an abhorrence of cant in so- 
ciety and religion, and an insight that read character 
with almost unerring instinct; but she ever grew 
more and more in the charity that “suffereth long 
and is kind.” 

Her funeral took place February 23rd. She was 
buried where she had expressed a wish to lie, in the 
old churchyard of St. James. The impressive burial 
service was begun in the church with wailing organ, 
chanting choir and sacred lesson, and ended at the 
grave with its “‘ earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust.”” The most affecting feature of the ser- 
vice was the singing of the children. One of 
her favorite hymns, “‘ Jerusalem, the Golden,’”’ was 
sung by her little ones before leaving the church ; 
another, “Angelic Songs are Swelling,” beside 
the open grave, at the conclusion of the burial 
service. The parish of St. James has never assem- 
bled for a sadder service than when they gathered 
to follow to the grave her who had for so many years 
been among them a quiet teacher, doing in faith and 
patience the work appointed by the Master. 

We cannot forbear mention of the manner in 
which, on the day following her burial, the lady in 
charge of her school emphasized in the minds of the 
children the glad thought that their teacher is not 
in the grave, but now with God, very happy and 
radiantly beautiful. Deferring all ordinary recita- 
tions, she read a graphic chapter on the Shining 
Ones, from a little book entitled The Other Shore. 
The children were then each permitted to write 
a short exercise expressing their own thought, and 
speaking of ‘“‘Miss Margie’? as now a “Shining 
One.” Many of the little ones can never lose the 
happy impression thus made—the thought of shroud 
and grave being lost in that of angelic excellence 
and heavenly perfection. 

The lesson of this unobtrusive life of labor and 
self-sacrifice is one that all may read. The only life 
worth living is that spent in being good and doing 
good. To accumulate wealth, as men regard wealth; 
to gain power, to win fame—these things may be and 
too often are, to waste utterly, in the vain pursuit of 
shadows, the years that God has given for wiser 
ends. 

With the beauty of the lilies all about her, her 
silent form bestrewn by tender hands with the flowers 
she loved so well, the emblematic cross and 
crown upon her coffin lid, we laid her in the grave, 
not in the’old heathen faith of 7x eternum vale! but 
in the sure hope of thatcoming day when partings 
shall be ended, and of that Better Land “‘ where there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away.” 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 
HARRISBURG, March 1875. 


PPLICATIONS for permanent certificates must 

be approved by the county superintendents of 

all the counties in which the applicant taught for the 
three years immediately preceding the time of mak- 
ing such application. For instance, if a teacher dur- 


ing this time should have taught in two counties, he 
must have the signatures of both county superinten- 
dents to his application; if he has taught under the 
supervision of three superintendents, whether of 
county, city or borough, the application must be ap- 
proved by the several superintendents. 


NORMAL SCHOOL MEETING. 


HARRISBURG, Feb. 2, 1875. 

PURSUANT to a call issued by Prof. J. A. Cooper, prin- 
cipal state normal school at Edinboro, delegates from 
the state normal schools met in the rooms of the School 
Department, Harrisburg, at 3 p. m., and were called 
to order by Evans Rogers, of West Chester. Edward 
Brooks, of Millersville, was elected chairman, and 
Geo. P. Beard, of Shippensburg, — The fol- 
lowing delegates were enrolled, viz. 

First District.—R. T. Cornwell ont Evans Rogers, 
West Chester, 

Second.—Edward Brooks and Jacob M. Frantz, 
Millersville. 

Third.—H. H. Schwartz, Kutztown; Fred. Lauer, 
Reading ; George J. Kutz, and Thomas D. Fister, 
Katztown. 

fifth.—John I. Mitchell, Wellsboro’. 

Sixth.—T. L. Griswoldand Conrad Bittenbender, 
Bloomsburg. 

Seventh,—Geo. P. Beard, E. J. McCune and N. 
L. Dykeman, Shippensburg. 

Eighth.—A. N. Raub, Lock Haven, 

Ninth.—Jno. Sution and Silas M. Clark, Indiana. 

Tenth.—C. L. Ehrenfeld, Sagamore; Dr. W. F. 
Burnett, Canonsburg ; and A. J. Buffington, Bentleys- 
ville. 

Twelfth.—Geo. H. Cutter, Girard; W. W. Brown, 
Corey; and E. W, Twichell, Edinboro’. 


State Superintendent Wickersham was invited, by 
unanimous vote, to a seat in the convention. 

Mr. Twichell, of Edinboro’, stated the object of 
the meeting to be, in general, to counsel concerning 
the best interests of normal schools; and closed his 
remarks by moving that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to prepare business for the meeting. 

The’ chair then named, on said committee, Messrs. 
Twichell, Cornwell, Sutton, Dykeman and Schwartz. 

State Supt. J. P. Wickersham being called upon, 
addressed the convention on the normal school bill, 
at present pending in the Legislature. He read the 
bill and commented on its provisions, soliciting sug- 
gestions and amendments. 

Prof. Wickersham was followed by Mr. Twichell, 
who suggested an amendment, in substance, that the 
local trustees should nominate to the State Superin- 
tendent candidates for State Trustees. The subject 
was further discussed by Messrs. Fister, Lauer and 
Dykeman. Prof. Beard raised the point that the re- 
lations of the schools to the state should be more 
clearly defined, and recommended a uniform and 





permanent financial policy. This policy was dis- 
cussed and favored by Messrs. Brown, Mitchell, 
Wickersham, Griswold and others. 

Prof. Wickersham extended an invitation from the 
legislative committee on appropriations, to meet at 
7:30p.m. Theinvitation was accepted. Mr. Fister 
moved that a committee of one from each normal 
school district be sent before the committee on appro- 
priations to represent the interests of the normal 
schools. The motion was discussed by Messrs. Rogers, 
Twichell, Griswold, Wickersham and Senator Chal- 
fant, and was adopted with the addition of Supt. 
Wickersham as chairman of the commitee. The fol- 
lowing named gentlemen, one from each district, were 
appointed by the delegations respectively, to consti- 
tute the comr.ittee, viz. : 

ist. R. T. Cornwell; 2. Edward Brooks; 3. H. 
H. Schwartz; 5. J. I. Mitchell; 6. T. S. Griswold; 
7. E. J. McCune; 8. A. N. Raub; 9g. Jno. Sutton; 
to. C, L. Ehrenfeld; 12. E. W. Twichell. 

The committee adjourned to meet at 7 p. m. 

TUESDAY EVENING.—At 7:10 p. m. the convention 
met, and was called to order by the President, Prof. 
Edw. Brooks. Convention then proceeded in a body 
to the rooms of the legislative committee on appro- 
priations, and represented the wants of the normal 
schools through the committee. At 9:15 p. m. the 
convention was called to order by the chairman. 
After an informal discussion, the convention endorsed 
by unanimous vote, the Normal School Bill, now 
pending before the legislature. Prof. Ehrenfeld then 
introduced the following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this convention, 
the policy of dividing any of the Normal School Dis- 
tricts is one, which, in view of the highest interests 
of these institutions, we feel compelled most earnest- 
ly to condemn, and from our experience in the work 
of establishing and equipping the normal schools 
and of securing state aid, we hereby express the con- 
viction that a contrary sentiment should be urged 
upon the legislature, and if possible, be made the es- 
tablished policy of the state. 

The resolution was discussed by Messrs. Schwartz, 
Wickersham, Twichell, Fister, Griswold, Ehrenfeld 
and Beard, and was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

On motion of Mr. Rogers, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this convention endorse the con- 
sistent and persistent efforts of State Supt. Wicker- 
sham in behalf of the normal schools. 

After a general diseussion on the normal school 
interests and ways and means of promoting the same, 
the convention adjourned to meet again at Io a. m. 

WEDNESDAY MoRNING.—Convention was called 
to order at 10 a, m., by the chairman, Prof. Brooks, 
and proceeded in a body to the rooms of His Excel- 
lency, the Governor, and presented, through the 
chairman, and Mr. Clark, the objects of the meeting. 
* Again called to order at 11 a. m., by the chairman. 
On motion of Mr. Rogers, it was voted, that when 
we adjourn, it shall be to meet at the call of two 
of the boards of trustees, expressed through the presi- 
dent and secretary of the same. On motion of Mr. 
Rogers, a unanimous vote of thanks was tendered to 
the chairman, Prof. Edward Brooks. On motion 
of Mr. Dykeman, convention adjourned sine die. 

Attest: EDWARD Brooks, President. 

Gro. P. BEARD, Sec’y. 





1875.] 
THE TAX FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


THE levy of a building tax is authorized by the 
following section of the act of May, 1854, P. L., 624: 
“* That the board of directors (or controllers in cities 
or boroughs, when the school property is vested in 
them, agreeably to the provisions of section second), 
may at any time, not oftener than once in each school 
year, levy a special tax, not exceeding the amount of 
the regular annual tax for such year, to be applied 
solely to the purpose of purchasing or paying for the 
ground, and the building or erection of school build- 
ings thereon, which said tax shall be levied:and col- 
lected at the same time, in the same manner, and 
with like authority, as the regular annual tax.’’ The 
Superintendents »f Common Schools who were in 
office from 1854 to 1860, seem to have held that this 
special tax is applicable only to the purchase of 
ground and the erection of school buildings; but in 
his edition of “School Laws and Decisions”’ for 1862, 
Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, an able lawyer, strength- 
ened, it is believed, by certain judicial decisions which 
cannot now be referred to, gave the following as the 
true interpretation of the act: Building tax is ap- 
plicable to the purchase of school lots, the erection 
and repairs of school-houses, the fencing and im- 
provement of the grounds, the purchase of furniture 
and apparatus, payment for insurance, interest on 
building debt, and all expenses of an occasional or 
extraordinary nature connected with the real estate of 
the board.” All the successors of Mr. Burrowes in 
the office of Superintendent have concurred in this 
decision, and school boards throughout the state have 
been guided by it. The present State Superintendent, 
while making no change in it, has always thought 
that the construction of Mr. Burrowes was somewhat 
more broad and liberal than the language of the law 
would permit. . 

In a case recently tried in Schuylkill county, Judge 
Walker held that “the special (or building) tax is 
solely for the purchase of grounds and buildings, and 
cannot be used for repairs and improvements of old 
erections,’ The true interpretation of the act is pro- 
bably somewhere between this decision and that of 
Mr. Burrowes. In the judgment of this Department 
the proceeds of a tax levied for building purposes may 
be used:. 1. For purchasing ground. 2. For erect- 
ing buildings, 3. For the accumulation of a fund for 
purchasing ground and erecting buildings. 4. For 
the payment of a debt contracted in purchasing ground 
and erecting buildings. 5. For completing improve- 
ments in school buildings contemplated at the time 
of their erection. 6. For fencing and improving 
grounds in connection with the erection of buildings. 
All of these matters are so intimately connected with 
the purchase of grounds and the erection of build- 
ings, that they may be considered a part of the same; 
but school boards are advised to confine their dis 
bursements of the proceeds of the building tax strict- 
ly within these limits. 

The question has been recently raised, as to whether 
the provision above referred to, authorizing a build- 
ing tax, is not restricted in jts application to cities and 
boroughs. The Supreme Court, as early as 1858, in 
the case of Blair and Others vs. The School Directors 
of Boggs Township, decided that the law applied to 
all school districts, The present State Superintendent 
has not changed the punctuation of the section, as he 
has been accused of doing. As published by him, it 
is punctuated in exactly the same way that it was 
punctuated by Hon. A. G. Curtin, in the edition of 
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the School Laws and Decisions published by him 
when Secretary of the Commonwealth in 1855; and 
in substantially the same way that it was punctuated 
by Hon. Charles A. Black, in his edition of the 
School Laws and Decisions, published soon after the 
passage of the act containing the section, in 1854. It 
may be added that no other punctuation would be 
consistent with the meaning of the act. 


—_—_—_——___. 
ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 
Apollo board have built a 


The build- 
The 


ARMSTRONG.—The 
first-class school-house with four rooms. 
ing is furnished with the improved desk. 
schools are as good as the house. 

BEAVER.—The countty institute seems to have given 
almost universal satisfaction. We have a few teachers 
who seem to think their stereotyped methods cannot be 
improved by attending an institute. The sooner they 
seek some other employment the better. 

BLAIR.—Our schools are giving more general sat- 
isfaction than at any former period. Our teaching 
is more efficient and more practical and better adap- 
ted to the wants- of the children. 

CLEARFIELD.—The schools are in a flourishing 
condition. 

CUMBERLAND,—The attendance and the efficiency 
of many of the schools visited during this month 
have been seriously impaired by the prevalence of 
measles and whooping-cough. 

FuLtron.—Educational meetings are held in all 
the districts, and much interest is manifested by the 
people. In all cases the meetings were largely at- 
tended. 

INDIANA.—I have been holding local institutes du- 
ring the month. These institutes were well attended 
and much interest was manifested by the citizens as 
well as teachers and directors. 

JEFFERSON.—Many of our schools are regularly 
visited by directors and patrons, and a few hy the 
clergy. 

LAWRENCE.—Most of the time has been spent in 
visiting schools, and I have found them generally 
doing well. Educational meetings are well attended 
and much interest is manifested. 

PERRY.—The school directors of New Buffalo 
borough have about:completed a new two-story brick 
school-house, size 27x40, with stories 11 feet in the 
clear. This house contains two rooms, each 25x31, 
which will be furnished with the new Gothic desks 
and seats. The pupils of the schools have held a 
series of public entertainments, and with the proceeds 
purchased a $70 bell. The entire cost of this house 
furnished will be $2,400. In design, finish and 
cheapness this house reflects credit upon New Buf- 
falo and its enterprising school board. 

SNYDER.—Our schools are improving. They are 
much better this year than they were last. Our teach- 
ers have nearly all adopted better methods of teach- 
ing than those heretofore prevailing. 

SoMERSET.—Onur schools are generally doing well 
and the attendance is remarkably good. The di- 
rectors in many districts visit their schools regularly. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Our schools improve in value 
each year. 

Union.—There is much interest shown in the cause 
of education in various parts of the county. 

WASHINGTON.—The school attendance is large 
and regular. A number of teachers in the county 
have an attendance of from 85 to 95 per cent. 
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SunpDAY-ScHOOL Music.—The power and influ- 
ence of music all human beings are willing to ac- 
knowledge. It is one of the fairest and most blessed 
of all the gifts of God. Its power to fix in the mem- 
ory the sentiment with which it may be connected, 
and to foster the same in the heart, has been under- 
stood in all ages of the world. 

Nothing contributes more largely to the present in- 
terest in the Sunday-school work than the delightful, 
soul-inspiring Sunday-school songs that have appeared 


| during the past few years. Poets, musicians and 
| publishers have vied with each other to furnish songs 
| for our Sunday-schools. It is true that a large part 
| of what has been published is worthless and unfit for 
the worship of the Sunday-school, but it is gratifying 
to know that it is undergoing a revision, which will 
give us better sentiment, while the life and inspiration 
will be retained. 
Every hymn should possess the merit of being true 
poetry, smooth, easy and graceful in versification, 
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1. Where the elm-tree branch - es By the rain are stirred, Careless of the show - er, 
2. Fromtheir heavy rin - ges Pourtheirdropsa - main; Stillthe bird is sing - ing, 
3- Cheerful summer pro - phet! List’ning to thy song, Howmy fainting spir - it 
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Swings a lit-tle bird: Cloudsmayfrownand dark - en; Dropsmayfall in vain; 
Singing in the rain. O thou hopeful sing - er, Whommy faithper - ceives 
Groweth glad and strong. Let the black clouds gath - er, Let the sunshine wane, 
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Little heedsthe war -bler Singing in the rain. Dimmer fall the shadows, 
To a dove trans - fig - ured, Bringing ol-ive leaves; Ol-ive leavesof promise, 
If I may but join thee, Singing in the rain. Lettheblackclouds gather, 
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Mist-ier grows.the air Still thethick clouds gath -er, Dark’ning hereand there. 
Types of joy to be; How indoubtand tri - al Learnsmyheartof thee, 
Let the wane, If I may but join thee, Singingin the rain. 
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affording pleasure in reading, as well as in singing. ) not conduct the music, some one should have espe- 

The tunes should be adapted to the sentiment of | cial charge of it—one who will devote time and 
the hymns. The cheerful hymn needs a melody | careful attention to it. He should not only lead the 
of like spirit, as also does the more plaintive and | singing, but give some time to teaching the school 
solemn. Adaptation of tunes to words should always | new music. A time should be set apart for instruc- 
be sought. At the same time the song should be of | tion and practice, when teachers, scholars and parents 
lively movement for children, with a sound moral | can be brought together to rehearse. Nothing will 
and religious tone all the way through. A good | have greater influence in awakening enthusiasm 
chorister is necessary. If the superintendent can be | throughout the neighborhood in behalf of the school. 


chorister, it is generally preferable. But if he can- | —Sunday-School Worker. 
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Acknowledgments.—Since our last list of acknowl- 
edgments, we have received orders as follows: From Mr. T. 
J. Teal, 53 names; R. K. Buehrle, 45 names; A. D. Glenn, 35 
names; S. D, Ingram, 33; Saml. Wolf,32; W.G. Fee, 25; M. 
L. Knight, 22; D. B. Brunner, 21; Saml. H. Knowles, 21; B. 
F. Raesly, 19; G. W. Weiss, 19; J- V. Gibbons, 14; H. M 
Jones,13; J. A. Kerr, 13; Wm. Noetling, 12; Cyrus Boger, 
11; Daniel Leffler, 11; J. Amerman, 11; W,. A. Campbell, 
09; S. Shipman, 9. Also, from Mr. H. G. Kinnard, J. W. 
Huffman, J. D. Kline, Willis J. Nugent, L. S. Barnette, M. B. 
Sloan, R. M. McNeal, Mattie A. Simpson, E. L. Greenough, 
Edith E. Patterson, D. R. Brubaker, A. S. Barnes & Co., + 
b. Johnson, D. B. Greenawalt, J. Aubley, O. D. Burchard, 
W. G. Lehman, A. S. Burrowes, A. 7. Kirschner, F 
Stover, Geo. Marsden, Lizzie Carter, John H. Hughes, G. & 
C. Merriam, May Floures, A, J. Umholtz, R. V. Hofford, C. 
V. Balderston, Albert Beardsley, T. R. Holt, J. M. Stevanson, 
P. A. Witmer, L. O. Foose, Jesse Newlin, Addison Smith, J. 
S. Smith, E. B. Spackman. Carrie W. Palmer. M. W. Herr, 
Eben. Maule, Alcinda Longnecker, J. Irvin White, A. W. 
Gray, W Kain, Jennie Ackleson, Jas. A. Lowry, Jennie 
Groscross, Geo. H. Desh, W. I. Long, S. Berfield, B. H. Pat- 
terson, S. C. Tussey, I. F. Christ, H. B. Eastburn, D. H. 
Bucher, Mrs. F. Spangenburg, O. S. Rumberger, C. N. Crowl, 
R. M. Magee, J. W. Harganrater, J. W. Wynkoop, J. O. 
Knauss, H. L. Atkinson, L. F. Bradway. Jasper Hull, A. H. 
Sterrett, Robt. F. Ditchburn, Chas. E. yy C. Gra- 
ham, Thos. Severn, H. P. Marsteller, D. S. Hazen, T. T. 
Wherry, W. M. McCuilough, M. H. Race, W. H. Lengel, 
Jas. Clark, S. P. Nickey, A. J. Fry, A. N. Raub, Jos. K.Got- 
wals, J. H. Lukens, Mrs. S. C. McIntosh, S. F. Hoge, D. A. 
Cooper, Albert N. Dabb, Thompson Bodle, W. F. Mann, Liz- 
zie A. Huber, Waverly Normal School, H. 'T. Morris, Mead & 
Hunt, I. F. Wereal! 1) FE. Kast, L. A. Carothers, J. E. 
Wood, W. C. Tilden, | Votter, Ida L. Kerr, I. J. Stanger, P. 
Heffley, G. Clarkson, H. M. Blaker, Jere. Fruttchey, A. D. 
Deemer, and others. ‘To Boards of Directors wishing to take 
The Yournad for the current six months, on trial, we will send 
five copies—one to each member of the Board—from January 
to June, 1875, for Three Dollars, postage prepaid in all cases, 
and each copy sent directly to the post-office address of the 
subscriber. We shall be ghieaed to have Secretaries who ap. 
prove such subscription to 7hke Yournad, present the matter 
before their respective Boards. 


Situation Wanted —A well-qualified teacher, of ripe 
experience, who has served six years as county superintendent 
in Pennsylvania, and several years as principal of the public 
schools of a flourishing town in eastern Pennsylvania, desires a 
situation in a public high or grammar school, or as principal of 
the public schools of atown. He is thirty-eight years of age, 
and has had as much experience in county and town school su- 
pervision as any teacher of his age in the state. The very best 
testimonials as to scholarship, professional skill and moral char- 
acter can be given. Address ‘“‘Teacher,” care Pennsylvania 
School Fournal, Lancaster, Pa. 

“Penny Wisce.’°—Mr. H. L. Atkinson, of Tyrone, Blair 
county, writes: ‘‘I am sorry I cannot make enclosed list larger. 
It is ‘penny wise and pound foolish’ economy for a teacher to 
do without 7he School FYournal.”’ : 

From Illinois.—Mrs. Sarah C. McIntosh, county super- 
intendent, Joliet, Will county, Illinois, writes, February 3d: 
“Enclosed find subscription for the current year, beginning 
with January number. ‘To say I like Zhe Yournad7 is too weak 
an expression. I am delighted with every page.’’ 

Metropolitan Life Insurance.—We call the atten- 
tion of teachers and directors to the advertisement of this ster- 
ling company, found on second cover page of this number of 
The Yournal. The wisdom and importance of life insurance is 
each year more generally acknowledged. For particulars as to 
ates, agencies, etc., of the Metropolitan, address J. A. M 
Passmore, general agent, Pottsville, Pa. 

In closing an article on Home Education, the Canons- 
burg Herald of February roth says: ‘‘We have been led into 
saying this much on this important topic from a paragraph in 
the last number of 7he Pennsylvania School Yournal; and we 
earnestly wish this periodical were read in every home where 
there are children, not only in our own commonwealth but all 
over this broad land. So nobly is it doing battle for all that is 
good, and pure, and true.”’ 

Remittances.—In remitting money for subscription in 
amounts of $3.00 or over, please send check, draft, post-office 
money-order, or REGISTERED letter. ‘Lhe registration fee is 
eight cents, and the present system has bcen found an absolute 
protection against losses by mail. All postmasters are obliged 
to register letters when requested to do so, the fee upon which 
may be deducted from the amount to be remitted. On postal 
money-orders the rates are five cents on sums not exceeding 
$10; from'$10 to $20, ten cents; for $20 to $30, fifteen cents ; for 
$30 to $40, twenty cents 











Teachers’ National Bureau supplies High Schools, 
Seminaries, Normal Schools and Colleges with ex- 
perienced teachers qualified for any department. No 
charge to school officers for assistance in securing 
teachers. Well-qualified teachers wanting positions 
for next session, should send at once for our 
‘Teachers’ Application Blank.’’ Address Teachers’ 
National Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa. 


* For Want of Stoek.’’—Mr. Joseph Barkley, Secre- 
tary, Brush Valley, Indiana county, writes, October 13th: 
** For directors to do without 7e Fournal reminds me of the 
man who started out to live by his wits. He broke—for want 
of stock! Men should never accept an office who do not care to 
know how they can most faithfully perform its duties.”’ 

Club Rate for 1875.—Our club rate under the new 
law, including pre-payment of postage, will be $7.00 for 
Five Copies ; ‘Tem Copies or more at $1.35 per copy. 

Subscription.—Our terms of subscription are $1.60 per 
year, To Teachers and others ordering subscription through 
their Superintendents, or subscribing at their — Institutes, 
or in clubs of ten or more, $1.35 per copy. Weshall be grateful 
if Superintendents, Teachers, or Directors who think this 
magazine worthy of the profession, will interest themselves in 
the increase of its circulation in their localities. 

Four Times a Year.—Subscriptions begin quarterly 
with issues for January, April, July, or October, as may be 
ordered. When no time is named, they begin with the current 
quarter in which received. 

School Edition of Supplement.—An Edition of 
Supplement for 1874, containing all the music and songs in the 
Institute Edition has been printed for use in Schools. It is issued 
without advertising or other reading matter except what hasap- 
peared in connection with the music in the monthly issues of 
The Yourrad. The prices, which are almost nominal, are the 
same as last year. One copy, 10 cents; 3 copies, 25 cents; 8 
copies, 50 cents; 20 copiee, $1.00. Address, J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

The Most and the Best.’’—The October number of 
The Minnesota Teacher says aword in the following para- 
graph: ‘* The Pennsylvania School Fournal, with a very 
large home circulation, probably exceeding by far that of any 
other magazine of its kind published in the United States, and 
with an editor fitted, by long experience and constant activity, 
for his work, never lowers its tone, but carries monthly to its 
readers the most and the best reading matter of any of the 
educationals.’’ 

Mr. G. D. Ackerly, Secretary, Union City, Erie co., 
orders a set of the Lancaster Mottoes for each of the schools ot 
his district. He writes as follows: ‘‘I think you should call 
the attention of all school boards to these silent monitors, 
Where I attended a district school nineteen years ago there 
was nothing but wads of paper to hide the bare walls—wads 
chewed and thrown there by mischievous boys. I well remem- 
ber now the exact position of almost every wad! Had each 
one been a motto, I can easily imagine how they would stare 
me in the face now whenever i bring to mind the old school- 
room. ‘The Lord’s Prayer in large type on the walls of our 
school-rooms is certainly a grand idea.’’ 

**A Better Day.”’’—A Secretary, ordering subscription 
for his fellow-directors, says: ‘‘ Our Board have not before 
taken The Journal. I think we will be better prepared to dis- 
charge our duties more faithfully from being readers of The 
School Journal. A better day is dawning for our schools when 
Directors, generally, are in the habit of reading it.’’ 

Full Sets.—Mr. Van B. Baker, Superintendent of 
Schools, East Liverpool, Ohio, writes, Nov. 10, 1874: ‘‘ En- 
closed please find draft for amount of bill for twenty-two vol- 
umes Pennsylvania School Fournal. Permit me to say that I 
regard them as the most valuable books in my library—not for 
their cost in dollars and cents, but for their practical informa- 
tion in the great work of teaching.’’ It would be well to have 
a set of these books in the office of every county and city su- 
perintendent in Pennsylvania. 

Thirty-five Hundred Sets of the Lancaster School 
Mottoes have thus far been printed. They have been sent 
far and wide, from New England to California, and from 
Minnesota to Texas. ‘There is nothing else of the kind so 
low-priced that teachers think equally satisfactory. Price, 
by mail, $1.10. Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 

Mottoes for School Districts.—The School Board 
has in some cases ordered a setof The Lancaster Mottoes for 
each school in the District, regarding them as anrong desirable 
school supplies. On such order they are furnished at $1.00 per set. 

Make Postal Money Orders in all cases payable at 
Lancaster, #o¢ at Harrisburg. 








[We insert the following advertisement to close account. } 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 

conduct an Agency for the reception of advertise- 
ments for American newspapers—the most complete 
establishment of the kind in the world. Six thou- 
sand newspapers are kept regularly on file, open to 
inspection by customers. Every advertisement is 
taken at the home price of the paper, without any 
additional charge or commission, An advertiser, in 
dealing with the Agency, is saved trouble and cor- 
respondence, making one contract instead of a dozen, 
a hundred or a thousand. <A book, containing large 
lists of papers, circulations, with some information 
about prices, is sent to any address for twenty-five 
cents. Persons wishing to make contracts for adver- 
tising in any town, city, county, state or territory of 
the United States, or any portion of the Dominion of 
Canada, may send a concise statement of what they 
want, together with a copy of the advertisement, and 
receive information which will enable them to de- 
cide whether to increase or reduce the order. For 
such information there is no charge. Orders are 
taken for a single paper, as well as for a list; for a 
single dollar as readily as for alarger sum. Office 
(Times Building), 41 Park Row, New York. 3-3 


Jas. L. “Bey yan, 











“Worth the Whole Year.*’—Dr. 
Examiner, of Cambridge, Dorchester county, Maryland, ‘aie 
last year subscribed for Ninety Copies for the teachers of his 
ey writes : “The I Thesnnber number alone was worth the 
whole year’s subscription to any live teacher. I hope to be 
able to induce many of our teachers to subscribe for the ensu- 
ing year.’ 


Kiddle and Schem’s 
Cyclopedia 
of Education 


Steiger. 





will be published by £. 





Particular attention is in- 
vited to Ahn-Henn’s German 
Series, Ahn-Henn’s French 
Servics, and Reffelt's Ger- 
man Readers, the excellence of which is signally attested 
by their extensive introduction (without the aid of any 
Agents) into the Public Schools of New York, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 


AWARDED TO E. STEIGER 
FOR EXCELLENCE OF 
Educational Publications, 





Arithmetics, Schedler’s Globes and Relief Maps, and to 
Kindergarten Literature and Kindergarten Gifts. — 
German Books a specialty. Large stock on hand. Cata- 
logues sent free. 
No Agents in the field, 
E. Steiger, 
__ 22 & 24 Frankfort St New York. 


~ Welcome Visitor.—Mr. A. Heard, Secretary, St. 
Petersburg, Clarion county, writes sk date ‘of January 13, 
1875: ‘‘Zhe Yournal is one of the most welcome visitors we 
have in this section for its valuable information to directors, 
teachers and parents. May its circulation increase !’’ 


HE “REVEILLE,” 


A monthly paper, published at NORWICH UNIV FR- 
SITY. Devoted to Educational Interest, Literature, 
Wit, {and Humor. Best. writers employed. $1 per 
year Ontrial 6 months for 35 cents. 
specimen. Address, Prof. CHAS. DOLE, Northfield, Vt. wi 


TEACHERS 


will please write for FREE SAMPLES of Reward Cards, 

Helps to School Management, Chromo Prizes, Monthly Re- 
rts, Registers, etc., (with stamp) to E. F. HOBART &CO., 
ucatioaal Publishers, St. Louis, Mo. 















60 other cities—also te Douai’s Rational Readers, Reffelt's 


Send stamp for 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





SEND BY 











pOSTAL CARD, 





_— oe 
HADLEY BROTHERS, 
136 State Street, Chicago, 

For Circulars concerning :— 


*Y baal : © in 
Hadley’s Lessons in Language, 

6o cts, An exceedingly popular book, doing much 
alre ady adopted by more than 1,000 schools, 


LEE & HADLEY’S 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


An ApVANCED Course OF Lessons IN LANGUAGE for Gram- 
mar Schools. Cloth, 300 pp, Price, $1.00. _This book repre- 
sents the improved and advanced methods of teaching. 


Estell’s Programme Clocks: 
Three styles, $14.00, $18.00, $25.00. Splendid Time-keepers 


and perfect Monitors. The “ Excelsior,’ price £25. .00, is 
from a new patent, and very elegant. Send for circu ars. 


Cook’s Combined School Register 


by O. S. Cook, $1.25 and $2.00. 
and serves the purpose of several books united in one. 









Price, 


good; 















This is a very unique affair, 
Sample 






pages sent free on application. 12-3 
HADLEY BROTHERS, Booksellers, 
136 State Street, Chicago. 


MARCY’S scicP TIC 


with RET PROVED 
















CRO) Nts 
SAX Conon SRS OX Meas, 
NEW BAILS &RLIFEL TS, 
CIRCULAR FREE MANUA) PESCRIING ALL 506 c 
CSAS . . 














PEIRCE'S PATENT SLATE SURFACE 


For making Blackboards on Wall, Board or ne 
material. 







MILLERSVILLE, Sept. 29, 1873 
*“We have used Peirce’s Blackboard Surface in the §$ Srose 
Normal School at Millersville for several years, (since 1863,) 
and after testing it thoroughly, are enabled to give it our us- 
ualified endorsement. lt is in my opinion, the best Black- 
as Surface in the country. 
Epwarp Brooks, Principa?, 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Inquire for it at your nearest Booksellers. Manu- 
factured only by 











NEWTON PEIRCE, 
148 North Third St., Philadelphia. 






BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of w= and Sane 

mounted with the best 

ings, for Churches, rant Bang: 
‘actorics, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 

Tower Clocks, Chimes, eic. 

Warranted. 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciuuati, 























Four Times a Year.—Subscription to The Fournal 
may begin with any quarter desired, that is, with the July 

October, January or April number. Subscriptions snegead 
during any quarter begin with the guarter, unless ordered 















to date from some other quarter, either preceding or following. 

















SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


@HE EXCELSIOR | 
SCHOOL DESK 


Is the Most Comfortable, Durable, and, in all Respects, 


_ |THE BEST.SCHOOL DESK 


IN THE MARKET. 

















Handsome, ee ee 


Durable, 


The Best, 








20,000 Intreduced in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey during 18'71-"72-'73-'74. 


‘“CHOOL DIRECTORS are invited to correspond with the manufacturers of this de- 
served!y popular desk. 
A sample will cheerfully be sent to any Board of Education contemplating the pur- 


chase of furniture. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


Unusual and Liberal inducements will be offered purchasers this season. Don’t pur- 
chase till you have examined the Excelsior Desk. Globes, Maps, Blackboards and 
school supplies of all kinds at the lowest prices. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


H. W. KNIGHT, Supt., 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 











A FEW WorDS TO TEACHERS. — 





HERE never was a time when more active, intelligent and persistent efforts 
= x were made than now to improve the methods, means, and books used in 
Sew teaching. Educational journals are multiplying and striving to obtain the 
assistance of the ripest experience and the keenest intellects to be found in this 
noble and ennobling profession. When so many able minds are at work at one 
great object, and all their labors open to each other, it cannot be otherwise than 
that marvelous results be produced. It is a literal truth, therefore, that amid all 
the wonderful progress and results in arts and sciences, in this age of ifprove- 
ments and discoveries, none are more remarkable than those made in the arts and 
appliances of teaching. 

It becomes, therefore a duty and necessity of the “live” teacher to be in 
continual communication with those engaged in this great work, and especially 
with authors, editors and publishers of school journals and school books. Among 
the means of keeping up this communication, one of the most useful and practical 
has been the much-abused school-book agent. During the past thirty years the 
undersigned have devoted their best abilities to the publication of school books, 
availing themselves from time to time of the freshness and energy of younger 
men. In selecting their publications they have taken those which gave evidence 
of their force, originality and intellect, as well as their adaptation to the wants of 
to-day in the great success and extended reputation of their authors as prac- 
tical teachers. 

The results have been a success of their publications gratifying in the highest 
degree, and in naming Raub’s Spellers, Brooks’ Normal Series of Arithmetics, 
Algebra and Geometry, Fewsmith’s Elementary and Larger Grammars, Pelton’s 
magnificent Outline Maps, Peterson’s Familiar Science, etc., they feel that every 
intelligent teacher using these works will admit they have kept up to their day in 
the work of education. 

Teachers, and all interested in this great subject who desire, will be cheerfully 
furnished with an illustrated catalogue of these admirable works, with prices, 


rates of introduction, and sample copies, by addressing 


SOWER, POTTS & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS § STATIONERY, 


Nos, 530 Market and 523 Minor Streets, 
"PHILADELPHIA PA. 




















REVISED TO DATE. 





BY S. Ss. CORNEILL, 


Corresponding Member of the American Geographical and Statistical Society. 


Adopted Jan. 6, by the State Board of Education of 
California for exclusive use in the Public Schools for 
fotr years from July 1, 1875. 


CORNELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY = _ - « > See 
CORNELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY-° - - - -— - 1.50 
CORNELL’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY - - - - - - = 4.60 


Send for itil —— full description and testimonials. 


MISS YOUMAN'S NEW W BOTANICAL SERIES. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY, Price - . - $1.00 
SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY, Price - - 1.50 
HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CH: ARTS, Edited by Miss a Wine - - 18.00 


Miss YouMAN’s Method is an outgrowth of the most recent scientific views, and has 
been practically tested by careful trial with juvenile classes. It has been everywhere wel- 
comed as a timely and invaluable contribution to the improvement of primary education. 
Harris, Pickard, De Wolf, Snow, Rickoff, Phelps, White, Apgar, Brooks, Hart, Bateman, 
Newell, and others of national reputation, have voluntarily commended it in unqualified 
terms. 





KRUSI’S NEW GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


SYNTHETIC SERIES, (Primary) Four Books and Manual. 

ANALYTIC SERIES, (Intermediate) Six Books and Manual. 

PERSPECTIVE SERIES, (Grammar School) Four Books and Manual. Just pub- 
lished. 

ADVANCED PERSPECTIVE AND SHADING SERIES, (High School) 
nearly ready. 


> as ’ 





Special courses in Industrial Drawing are in preparation. Already in use in nearly one 
hundred towns in Pennsylvania. 
OUR NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, embracing over three hundred stand- 
ard Text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers and School Officers on application. 
Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and correspondence in reference to our 
Text-books, and all other educational topics. Address 


D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 BROADWAY, New York. 


R. C. McGINN, Agt., 


HARRISBURG, PA: 

















a Col. Gao. F. McFartann—Dear g 
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STBONGEST AND CHEAPEST. 


{he Improved {ambination chool flesh. 


Rankin’s Patent, February 18, 1862, 


This excellent desk, exten- 
tensively used in every Western 
and South-western State, is 
now being introduced into 
Pennsylvania. 

First premium awarded to it 











It is the mast convenient 
desk: (1) There are fewer ob- 
stacles to the broom and scrub- 
bing-brush than any other desk 
presents. (2) It does not need 
to be fastened to the floor— 
the only desk in existence that # at the State Fair at Hafrisburg, 
does not. (3) It is perfect in 1869, and at the Lancaster 
the ease of ingress and egress. County Fair, 1869, 


Most Convenient and Most Durable. 


That it is tne strongest and most durable desk, time and long use have indisputably proven, When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bear 
comparison with it in this respect. Besides this, it is the cheapest good desk. (1) There are no iron 
castings about it to increase the cost. (2) It does not become “rickety” and require to be replaced by 
new ones ina few years, as many desks now in use do. (3) Its first cost is less. It is always madein a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
PRICES: 


No. 1, 46in. long, top 17 in. wide, $5 75| No. 3, 39 in. long, top 14 in. wide, $5 25 
No. 2, 42 in. long, top r6in.wide, 550] No. 4,36in. long, top12in. wide, 500 


Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of wainut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
e the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


nm the market. 
c>~ No Castings—No Shaking.~> 


The Rankin Desk is very popularin Ohio. Hon. E. E. White, Editor of the National Teacher, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Schools, says of it: 

“It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will commend it to all, A cheap school desk which shall supersede 
the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many of our school-houses will prove a great blessing. Boards of Education 
have no longer any excuse for filling our country school-houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” Similar testimonials from 
nearly every Northern and Western State might be given, if space permitted. hough but lately presented publicly in Penn- 
sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced. . 

FROM THE BOARD OF CONTROL, CITY OF HARRISBURG.) : 
ir—When completing the school building lately erected at a cost of nearl = 000, in this 
city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms, We d tried other 
desks, We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed. It has now been in 
use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, fiem- 
ness and neatness. it is everything that could be desired, It has given perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and scholars. 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B, BOAS, President. 

In point of economy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They combine durability, 
neatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from them, togéther with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying ana pupils. C. W. DEANS, Principad, 
ev® MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 9,9 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
: HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY—REILLY AND SECOND STREETS—C. R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 

Furnished, following General nbe addressed : ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
and ee oe cet, Pisbeen? STRICKLAND & BRO., Whole and Retail Dealers in School, Miscel- 
laneous and Blank Books, Stationery, etc., No. 535 Penn street, Reading, Pa. 

pe@gy-For desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send in. 
formation on the following points: rst. Size and diagram of the room or rooms to be furnished. 2d. Number 
and age of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, ete, 


COR @24 WOGk GVaR@AnrTazEZD.K2© re) 
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» _|$ | THE BEST AND CHEAPEST |3.| .5 
Sf |ox ECLECTIC ge § 38 
22 |3; | EDUCATIONAL SERIES | 23) F 8 
$13 acnemntineareose : a) 
; g i i McGuffey’s Speller ee Z sm 
hu O|i¢ | McGuffey’s Readers ae EES Z 
4 = * 15 Ray’s Arithmetics se| 2 q 
Si | White’s Arithmetics 8) 0 & a 
B azii:| Harvey’s Grammars | 3/5 ” § 
4ac\¢,| Eclectic Geographies | ‘|: : ; : 
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“ 1/\o%| Wenable’s History S3|@ 
S aoe RE Send for Catalogue of these and other Text-Books. we co 8 
Ee WILSON, HINKLE & CO. faj" 2 
nil CINCINNATI : NEW YORK. ! 74 rf 














New Bocks Just Published. 


: , : By Herman Krust, A. M., Jnustructor in Phil- 
Pestalozzi, His Life, Work and Influence. osophy of Education in the Oswego Normal and 
Training School. Embraces large extracts from Pestalozzi’s writings, some of which have not hitherto been published in 
English ; and biographies of Pestalozzi’s chief assistants. Also, a connected aud particular account of the spread of Pesta- 
lozzi’s doctrines and their adaptation to the requirements of American schools. No Teacher should fail to read this 
important Educational Work. 248 pv., 8vo. cloth, with Portraits and other Illustrations. $2.25. 
: Edited by W. H. Venanre, Author of Zhe School and Stage, Th 
Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. Amateur Actor, and United States History. 20 Plays pt 4 from 
the writings of standard authors. Adapted to school and home exhibitions and to the use of advanced classes in reading. 
Illustrations by FArNy. 12mo. cloth, 236 pp. $1.50. 
4 . : Full 8 vo. cloth. Eighteen Double-Page Maps, accurately drawn and engraved. 
Eclectic Historical Atlas. A Hand-Book for general readers and students in History. $1.50. - 
" For ACADEMIES AND Common Scuoots. By S. A. Norton, A. M., Professor in 
Elements of Physics. Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, and Author of ‘‘Elements of Natural Phil- 
osophy.” x12mo. cloth, 286 pp. Liberally Illustrated. $1.15. Supplies for first introduction into schools, and single 
copies for examination with a view to introduction into schools, S4@ per copy. 








“ If there has been an educational need in America more pressing than another, it has 
been the want of a text-book of convenient size and scope, upon the subject of Morals and 
Manners. Gow’s manual should be in every school in the land ; and if the teachers were 
compelled to devote one-tenth of the usual school session to the subject, the nation would be 
saved a hundred times the value thereof in the decrease of crime and punishment. I shall 
recommend its use in all our schools.” —Jsaac H. Brown, County Com’r Public Schools, 
Jefferson County, Mo. 

A single sample copy of GOW’S GOOD MORALS AND GENTLE MANNERS will be sent post-PAID 


to any School Officer or Teacher, for examination, with a view to introduction into schools, at the intro- 
duction price, 94 cts. 





IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THALHEIMER’S MEDILZVAL AND MODERN HISTORY, 
THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY, VENABLE’'S AMATEUR ACTOR, 
VENABLE’S SCHOOL STAGE, DUFFET S FRENCH METHOD, 
HAILMAN’S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY, 
HAILMAN’S KINDERGARTEN CULTURE, 
ANDREW’S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION, &e., &e. 


Ras Send for Descriptive Circulats and Price List. Liberal Terms on Sample Copies and Supplies 


for Introduction. WILSON, HINKLE & Cx.. Publishers, 


CINCINNATI and NHW YORK. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We take pleasure in announcing that ‘ . 


THE “FRANKLIN 


SIXTH READER 2 SPEAKER,’ 


By GEORGE &. HILLARD, 


IS NOW READY. Is NOW READY. 


THIS book completes the “FRANKLIN SERIES OF READERS,” and contains very 
choice selections for Reading and Speaking, with an Introductory Treatise, profusely illustrated, 


on Voice and Gesture, 
By Prof. HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 
; Late Prof. of Rhetoric in Cornell University, and now Principal of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
? We claim unusual excellence for this book, and shall take pleasure in sending sample copies to 


Teachers and Committees intending a change. 
The usual] Introductory and Exchange Prices will be made. 


¢Worcesters*f 
wag : 


>) 
7 Va 











VIENNA, 1873. 


; “Vienna, Austria, August 2, 1873. 
“It gives me great pleasure to report that the 


Btledal of Hlerit 


has been awarded to your firm in consideration of the publication of the se- 
ries of Woxcester’s Dictionaries, and in my judgment it is an honor well 


deserved.”’ , 
OHN D. PHILBRICK, 
U. S. Commfssioner to the Vienna Exhibition. 


————_»>—_—__—— 


“WORCESTER,” 


THE AUTHORITY OF 








Everett, Sumner, Quincy, Rives, Miles, Winthrop, 
Marsh, Mann, Agassiz, Hillard, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Alexander, Bryant, Irving, Henry, Felton, Hopkins, 
The U. S, Senate and the U.S. House of Representatives. 





Wrorcester’s Quarto Dictionary, Illustrated, $10. 


UNIVERSAL AND ORITICAL DICTIONARY, - $4.37] ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY, - : $1.15 
AOGADEMIO DICTIONARY; - - - 2.25 | PRIMARY DICTIONARY, Icrvstraten, - 0.62 
OOMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, Ixtusrratev, - 1,80] POCKETDICTIONARY, - - - ~- $1.00, 85,76 


Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary, Illustrated, Tuck, Gilt Edges, $1.00, Flexible, 85c., Cloth, 75. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries are for sale by booksellers generally. School officers and teachers are respectfully invited 
to correspond with the publishers, Favorable terms given for introduction. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


AGENTS FOR ABOVE. No. 17 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















